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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
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Fr Mackay’s Travels. 
THE SLAVE QUESTION IN AMERICA. 
; I'yion is now composed of thirty different 
es ¢ which are free, and fifteen slave- 
. For some years back, new States have 
=" ced jn couples, so as to preserve the 
wey un. When Michigan was in- 
>. Arkansas came in as a slave 
« a free, set off to Florida as a slave- 
ton, while Wisconsin was balanced 
; Texas, With the exception of the Ameri- 
. * Oregon, there is now no available 
North. out of which free States may 
t) counterbalance the many slave States 
he carved out of the immense regions 
~owarded as open for acquisition in the 
ong as both parties could play at State 
+ each other, the crisis of the slavery 
But this game 
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ndefinitely postponed. 


' se, and the whole subject is now as- 

wet of gravity, such as it has never 

rn Passing events are rapidly magnifying 

ty, and the free communities are begin- 

» to consider the course which they 

nthe event of certain contingencies, 

A ssion of territory in the south-west will 


result of the Mexican war. If slavery 

nded over this new territory, the North- 

Sites must follow one of these courses: they 
» British provinces, dissolve the Union, 
nselves to the predominance of the 

nterest in the councils of the nation. 

se can hardly enter seriously into their 

- to the last they will not submit. The 
seems to lie between a dissolution of 
the exemption from slavery of the 
territory. But what will the South 
Jternative With a group of free 
n her nothern border, she would re- 
oprehension the formation of another 
upon her western flank. Both parties 
thus vital interests at stake: the South her do- 
; and the North, her just share of 
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The feeling in the North against the 
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the North on this point can shut his 
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f such a change in its destiny. It is be- 

ed at the slow progress which is being 
towards emancipation by some of the slave 


States, and the retrograde policy of others; and has 
nnoyed puted partnership in the 
over whom it has in reality no con- 

1 the questionable advantages of whose 

In addition to this, the 
terial interests of the North are more or less im- 
It is now liable to all the 
e included, of haying to quell a servile 
rection, should such break out. As slavery ex- 

ls its area, and otherwise increases its strength, 
hances of outbreaks are multiplied. The in- 

y of their Union is one of the prime ob- 

f an A\merican’s political affections, 
tment from which no question but that of slave- 
can divorce him; and that question is fast ap- 
iching the crisis which, it has long been fore- 
, will be the great test of the strength of the 
titutional fabric. If the North could see its 
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It would be a singular, yet a fitting retribution, if 
war, which the present administration so unjus- 
ibly provoked with Mexico, should result in the 
integration of the Union. 


From the { Kingston, Jamaica Morning Herald. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 


We inserted in another part of this day’s pa- 
r,an account of the proceedings at the seventh 
wal meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
ty, held in Boston on the 24th January last. 

€ account is extracted from the New York Her- 
» Which appeared determined it should not be 
!, and therefore adopted the imposing 

ing,‘ Proposep Disso.ution or tHe Uston? 

t r was not content, however, with thus 
public attention to the Boston meeting. It 
} the subject of sufficient interest to call 
i long editonal article, and as it never hesitates 
inountains of mole hills, it added, ‘ Start- 

6 Anouition Movements 1n New Eneuann, 
® previous announcement of *Prorposep Drsso- 
THE 
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TION OF Union” We give the article in 
entire, in connection with the report of the 
s,as these comments upon anti-slavery 
s never fail, however unfriendly they may 
good to the cause in the long run. “Many 
who would not toach an anti-slavery paper, 
‘pou Over every word of the report in the Her- 
duced to do so by the comments of its editor. 
le secretly a friend of the cause? The article 
‘ remarkable for the innocency with which it ob- 
serves upon the conduct of the Society. ‘It will be 
tsays,* that the abolition of the tenure of a 
population at the South, at all and every hazard, 
clared to be the first and ultimate purpose of 
people, just as though this determimation had 
et expressed in Boston in January last for the first 
ne, an ( the abolitionists had ever disregarded their 
‘ation of putting an end to the tenure by which 
pre suines to hold property in man, The words 
tan tye every hazard,’ though doubtless intended 
” ne H ‘rald to be very emphatic, and to convey a 
‘ore than meets the ear, signify nothing 
te determination of the abolitionists to de- 
‘tenure by every lawful and constitutional 
Its destruction was, as a matter of course, 
®rst and ultimate purpose. Whoever heard of 
“slavery society which was not formed for the 
x. purpose of putting an end to slavery, or, as 
a Herald has it, of abolishing the tenure of the 
a * population 7 To root up slavery and substi- 
, ’edom—to leave the man now at the dispo- 
‘nother, and under legal compulsion to obey 
~ ‘mandate and submit to his will, at liberty to 
judge for himself—to dispose of himself 
he thinks best, and most conducive to his 
ess and advantage, and to be governed 
* is own judgment, is the main end and object of 
and wes. movements and efforts. It is a noble 
rd pose worthy attempt to elevate man to the dig- 
re Ae hse And to accomplish this, the philan- 
rr a America will not hesitate even to dis- 
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gh the difficulty without separation, it | 


atime when they were ridiculed and contemned, 
and the men who held and advocated them were 
laughed at, despised, and ‘Lynched.’ But neither 
ridicule, contempt, nor personal violence, could pre- 
vent the increase in the number of the latter, nor the 
spread of the former. The little leaven has leaven- 
ed the whole lum despised abolitionists are 
becoming powerful and influential—the ‘two great 
parties of the a have taken up their notions, 
and made them the basis of political movements in 
the Northern States,’ and we have seen the Southern 
slaveholders in the sessions of Congress, which has 
only lately terminated, in great fear and trembling, 
with Mr. Calhoun at their head, issuing lachrymose 
addresses to their constituents, and recommending 
the very course which the Boston advocates for uni- 
versa] emancipation say they are prepared for and 
desire. These Southern members have told the 
world that the free and servile races at the South 
‘cannot be separated, and cannot live together in peace 
or harmony, or to their mutual (quere) advantage, ex- 
cept in their present relation.’ 

The abolitionists meet this by the declaration ‘ that 
the one great object to be attempted and achieved 
to secure the emancipation of our enslaved country- 
men—to assert and protect the rights of the people 
of the North—and to impose the awful criminality 
involved in the slave system exclusively upon the in- 
| corrigible tyrants of the South—is the immediate dis- 
| solution of the American Union—a Union based 
|upgn the prostrate bodies of three millions of the 
|people, and cemented with their blood—a Union 
which gives absolute power and perfect security to 
the wholesale traffickers in human flesh, by its com- 
bined military and naval power, and the overthrow 
of which would inevitably burst asunder the chain 
of every bondman—a Union in which freedom of 
speech and of the press, the right of petition, and 
safe and equal locomotion, are cloven down, and the 
citizens of one portion of the country are seized for 
no alleged crime; in another portion hurried to 
prison, kept in chains, plundered of their property, 
and in numerous instances sold on the auction block 
at public vendue as slaves, in lots to suit purchasers.’ 

If there is to be no separation between the free 
and the slave in the South, and no alteration in the 
condition of the latter—if slavery must remain, to 
all eternity, a part and parcel of the system of that 
portion of the Union, then the North, which has re- 
pudiated such a system, and will have nothing to do 
with it, are justified in declining to be any longer 
connected with the South—or in being responsible 
for such a state of things, are quite right in saying, 
| you must either give up slavery, or cease to have 
any connection with us; and in demanding to be 
permitted to secede from the Union and form a fed- 
| eral government, the basis of which shall be ‘ Liber- 
ity and Equality’ in the trac acceptation of the 
| terms, 
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NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
VENTION. 

The N. E. A. 8. Convention met pursuant to call at 
| the Melodeon, on Tuesday, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Convention was called to order by Francis 
| Jackson, of Boston. 

On motion, Samuel May, Jr., Effingham L. Capron, 
Joshua T. Everett, and James G. Dodge, were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate a list of officers, who 
| reported the subjoined, and the persons therein nam- 


| 
| ed were elected : 


President—WENDELL PHILLIPS, of Boston. 

Vice Presidents—Edmund Quincy, of Massachu- 
setts; Peter Libby, of Maine; Luther Melendy, of 
New Hampshire; Enoch Hebard, of Vermont; Asa 
| Fairbanks, of Rhode Island ; Job F. Angell, of Con- 
|necticut; Francis Jackson, of Massachusetts; and 
George Doughty, of New York. 

Secretaries—Samuel May, Jr., of Leicester ; Henry 
H. Brigham, of Abington; Eliza J. Kenny, of Sa- 
lem. 

Business Committee—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 8S. S. 
Foster, Parker Pillsbury, Frederick Douglass, C, C. 
Burleigh, Abby K. Foster, Lucy Stone, Anne Warren 
Weston, and J. C, Claflin. 

Finance Committee — James N. Buffum, Samuel 
Brooke, J. T. Everett, J. M. Spear, Lewis Ford. 

Opportunity for prayer was offered. 

Wm. L. Garrison read to the Convention the Re- 
monstrance against Slavery from Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, signed by over one thousand persons, ministers 
and members of various religious denominations. 

Samuel May, Jr., General Agent of the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society, presented the report of the Anti- 
Slavery Conventions held during the year, pursuant 
to a vote passed at the New England A. S. Conven- 
tion of 1848. 

On motion of Edmund Quincy, 

Voted, That the report be accepted, and published 
with the proceedings of the Convention. [The report 
was printed in the Liberator of last week. ] 

On motion of C. C. Burleigh, 

Voted, That all persons present, or “who may be 
present, whether friendly or not to the objects of this 
Convention, are hereby invited to participate in its 
discussions. 

Wm. L. Garrison, from the Business Committee, 
reported the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the experience, observation and re- 
flection of the past year, have deepened our convic- 
tion of the soundness of those principles and the wis- 
dom of those measures, by the promulgation and pros- 
ecution of which, we have been hitherto laboring to 
promote the anti-slavery cause; and that we now re- 
affirm our belief that it is at once the policy and the 
duty of the abolitionists to push on thir great enter- 
prise with unflinching zeal and energy, on the firm 
ground of ‘ No union with slaveholders, in Church or 
State.’ 

Resolved, That (in the language of the Rev. John 
Burnett, of London) ‘if we are thorough anti-slavery 
men, and believe that slavery is a sin against God, we 
believe that that is a sinful church which sanctions 
slavery, and we must leave it.’ 

Resolved, That (in the language of Rey. Dr. Morri- 
son, of London) ‘we firmly believe that America is 
the main pillar which now upholds slavery through- 
out the world ; and we believe, also, that the main pil- 
lar of slavery in America, both as regards the slave- 
holding principle, and the detestable prejudice against 
persons of color, is the supineness, the guilty supine- 
ness, and the truckling, time-serving conduct of her 
Christian ministers, who do not boldly lift up their 
voices against those great and crying abominations.’ 

Resolved, That (in the language of the same distin- 
guished divine) ‘far, far better would it be for the 
North to give up her relation with the South, by 
which relation a system is upheld which is most ne- 
farious in the eyes of God and of good men, than to 
retain her connection, and with it her slaveholding 
spirit and institutions.’ 








The resolution was discussed, with much spirit, by 
C. C. Burleigh of Canterbury, Conn., Wm. L. Gar- 
rison, James N. Buffum, John A. Innis of Salem, and 
Wm. A. White of Watertown. 

Adjourned, to meet at 2 1-2 o'clock. 

AFTERNOON Sessi0n. 

Met pursuant to adjournment, the President in 
the chair. 

The resolution before the Conyention was further 
considered by C. C. Burleigh, Sarah C. Redlon, John 
A. Innis, and James N. Buffum. 

On motion of Samuel May, Jr., 

Voted, That in order to raise a sum sufficient to 
discharge the expenses of this Convention, each per- 
son present, friendly to the anti-slavery cause, be re- 
quested to contribute one dollar, or such other sum as 
it may be in their power to give. 

Mr. J. C. Nazro spoke in favor of a generous con- 
tribution for the cause’s sake. 

Discussion continued by C. C. Burleigh, Thomas 
Van Renselear, of New York, and Wendell Phillips. 

The first resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

Remarks by Sarah C. Redlon, in remonstrance 
azainst Mrs, Folsom being kept out of the meeting by 
the Police. 

Adjourned to meet at 7 1-2 o'clock. 

Eventne Session. 

After the singing of two anti-slavery songs by three 
fugitive slaves who were present, the Convention was 
called to order by the President, Mr. Phillips. 

Edmund Quincy, by request of the Business Com- 
mittee, offered, and in an eloquent speech sustained 
the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That it is our duty to agitate the ques- 
tion of slavery till the soil of New England is pure 
enough to free every man who sets foot upon it ; and 
meanwhile, we pledge ourselves to trample under foot 
any law which allows the slaveholder to hunt the fu- 
gitive slave through our borders, and not only to 
make New England, so far as in us lies, an asylum 
for the oppressed, but to proclaim the fact so loudly 
that the glad tidings may reach every slave hut of 
the South. 

The resolution was also ably supported by Wm. W. 
Brown, who then introduced to the audience Wm. 
and Ellen Craft, who recently made their escape from 
slavery by the wife personating the master, while the 
husband acted the part of a servant. He also intro- 
duced Henry Brown, who procured his freedom by 
causing himself to be enclosed in a box, three feet and 
one inch long, two feet wide, and two feet and six 
inches deep, and thus transported by express from 
Richmond to Philadelphia. At this time, six fugi- 
tive slaves were standing together on the platform. 

G. W. F. Mellen offered a series of resolutions as 
an amendment to the resolution under consideration. 
As they were on a topic foreign to that of the resolu- 
tion before the meeting, Mr. Mellen was declared by 
Mr. Quincy (who then occupied the chair) to be out 
of order. Mr. Meilen appealed to the Convention, 
which sustained the decision of the Chair, and Mr. M. 
took his seat. 

Eloquent speeches were then made in support of 
the resolution by W. L. Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips. At 10 o’clock, adjourned to meet on Wednes- 
day, 10 A. M. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Mornine Session. At 10 1-4 o'clock, the Conven- 
tion was called to order by the President; and the 
Secretary read the resolutions before the meeting. 

On motion of Edmund Quincy, Voted, That the hour 
of 11 1-2 o'clock be assigned for the subject of funds, 
and conferring upon plans for carrying forward the 
anti-slavery cause. 

John A. Innis moved to reconsider the first resolu- 
tion, adopted yesterday. Negatived. 

G. W. F. Mellen, with leave, read a written Protest 
against the refusal of the Convention to hear him the 
evening previous, and asked that it be published with 
the proceedings. 

On motion of Edwin Thompson, seconded by E. 
Quincy, Voted, That the protest of Mr. Mellen be laid 
on the table, and that the Secretaries be instructed to 
make an abstract of it, for publication with the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Mellen complained that the New England 
Anti-Slavery Convention, on the last evening, denied 
to him the utterance of sentiments which affect the 
liberties of every member of the community, and 
have refused to publish, in connexion with their pro- 
ceedings, any report of his speeches made in years 
past, and have withheld from the public every thought 
he had advanced going to show that every individual 
in the land is entitled to freedom by virtue of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Constitution. 

The fifth resolution was laid upon the table; and 
it was voted to take up the second and third. 

Remarks on these were made by Mr. Innis of Sa- 
lem, and F. Douglass. 

The hour, appointed for the consideration of the 
matter of funds having arrived, the following resolu- 
tion was reported by the Business Committee : 

Resolved, That the friends of the cause be earnest- 
ly requested to place in the hands of the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts Society, funds suffi- 
cient to carry on their usual series of one hundred 
conventions, with special reference to the western 
counties of this State, to Vermont and Western Con- 
neeticut—in co-operation with the plans of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society ; and with this view, those 
representing town or other societies are invited to 
pledge, not only for themselves, but in behalf of those 
socicties. 

This resolution was spoken to by F. Douglass, 5S. S. 
Foster, C. L. Remond, W. Phillips, and Abby K. 
Foster. 

Voted, That the resolution be laid on the table, to 
be taken up ata future meeting 

Adjourned to a quarter before 3 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON. 

Called to order by the President at 3 o'clock. 

The following resolution was offered from the Busi- 
ness Committee, and read by the President : 

Resolved, That as religion is the strongest element 
of the human character, all reforms, to be thorough 
and permanent, are and must be based upon it, by the 
advocates and friends of the same, and carried for- 
ward in its spirit; and such we claim to be the foun- 
dation and spirit of the anti-slavery enterprise. 

Rev. Sumner Lincoln, of Kensington, N. H., spoke 
in its support. It was farther debated by Sarah C. 
Redlon, Rev. John L. Russell, of Hingham, Parker 
Pillsbury, of N. H., and Rev. Samuel J. May, of Sy- 
racuse, N. Y. 

Adjourned to the evening, at 7 1-2 o'clock, 

Evenine. 


Edmund Quincy, one of the Vice Presidents, took 


the chair and called the meeting to order at 8 o'clock. 

William W. Brown, himself a fugitive slave, asked 
permission to introduce to the audience Henry Brown, 
the slave who, to effect his escape, came from Rich- 
mond Virginia to Philadelphia in a box, wherein he 
was confined for the space of twenty-seven hours. 

Henry Brown then came forward, and gave a brief, 
simple but very interesting account of his escape, and 
of the circumstances which led to it. After which, 
Wendell Phillips proposed a collection in the audience 
in behalf of Henry Brown, as he had been wronged out 
of the whole of his money (which he left in the hands 
of a man in Richmond), and much needed a little 
capital to commence freedom with. A generous con- 
tribution was made by the audience. 

Frederick Douglass, the eloquent and noble man, 
himself a slave up to the period of manhood, then took 
the floor, and with a few remarks introduced William 
and Ellen Craft, the fugitives from Georgia, to the au- 
dience. 

William Craft then gave, very briefly, a sketch of 
their escape. 

After he had finished, Henry Brown, by request 
of many in the audience, again came forward, and 
sang, with much feeling and unexpected propriety, a 
hymn or anthem beginning, ‘I waited patiently for 
the Lord; and he inclined unto me, and heard my 
ery.’ It appeared that Brown, after first being de- 
livered from the box in Philadelphia, and walking 
repeatedly up and down the room, had begged per- 
mission to sing ; and thereupon burst into this anthem. 
If the reader will turn to the 40th Psalm, from which 
the words of the anthem are taken, he will see how 
peculiarly applicable it is to Henry Brown's situation 
and sufferings. 

Stephen S. Foster then addressed the audience 
upon the guilty character and position of the Ameri- 
can ministers and churches. He continued his re- 
marks uniil the hour of adjournment arrived. 

Voted, To adjourn to Thursday morning, 10 o’clock. 

THURSDAY. 
Mornin@ Session. 

Called to order by the President, at 10 1-2 o’clock. 

The Committee on Nominations made a second and 
final report, filling up the list of Vice Presidents. 

On motien of J. N. Buffum, 

Voted, That the report be accepted. 

The Secretary having read the resolutions before 
the meeting, Stephen 8S. Foster took up the seventh 
resolution, making some objections to it, on account of 
its indefinite meaning. 

Rey. S. Lincoln asked leave to amend the resolu- 
tion, as originally offered, by adding to it the words, 
‘and such we claim to be the foundation and spirit of 
the anti-slavery enterprise.’ 

Further remarks upon the resolution were made by 
Sylvanus Brown, C. C. Burleigh, F. Douglass, Abby 
| K. Foster, and George Bradburn. 

Adjourned to the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON. 

Met agreeably to adjournment, and the Convention 
was called to order by the President, who then re- 
signed the Chair to Edmund Quincy. 

W. L. Garrison addressed the Chair on the seventh 
resolution. 

Samuel May, Jr., made some statements with re- 
gard to the Unitarian denomination—its failure to 
earry out its own principles and pledges—its sympa- 
thy even now with slaveholders—and its attempt to 
retreat upon what are called ‘ Prayer and Conference 
Meetings,’ as a cover for its unfaithfulness to the great 
law of love. 

Rev. John Pierpont, of Troy, explained that the 
Unitarian ministers had, on that day, been making 
preparation for holding meetings in part to discuss 
philanthropic questions on the Anniversary week of 
next year, and thenceforward. 

8. 5. Foster continued the discussion. In the course 
of his remarks, he was interrupted by Rev. Mr. Dall, 
of Needham, who was invited to take the platform, 
and did so in an attempt to defend the churches of 
the country against Mr. Foster’s attack. He referred 
to what had been done by certain Christian ministers 
in the island of Jamaica. He made some singular 
statements respecting the Rev. Theodore Clapp, of 
New Orleans, such as that he had privately recanted 
his opinions formerly expressed respecting the right- 
fulness and divine sanctions of slavery, and left his 
recantation with a friend, to be published after his 
death; which, as his health is said to be feeble, may 
perhaps oceur soon. To which defence of Mr. Clapp, 
Mr. May made a brief reply. 

S. S. Foster, C. C. Burleigh, and Wendell Phillips, 
continued the discussion to the hour of adjournment. 

Adjourned, to meet in the evening, at 7 1-2 o'clock, 
at Faneuil Hall. 

EveENING. 

Met, pursuant to adjournment, at Faneuil Hall. 
The Chair was taken by E. Quincey. W. L. Garri- 
son, Chairman of the Business Committee, reported 
the following resolution : 

Whereas, intelligence has been received of the 
death of one of the earliest, most faithful and intrep- 
id, most exemplary and self-sacriticing advocates of 
the slave in the old world, Joun Murray, of Bowling 
Bay, Scotland ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention desires to express to 
his surviving family and friends in particular, and to 
the world at large, its deep sensibility in view of his de- 
cease, its large appreciation of his indefatigable labors 
in the cause of the West Indian and American slave, 
its grateful remembrance of the cordial support he 
at all times gave to the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and of the warm hospitality he extended to all 
the delegates of that Society who have from time to 
time visited Scotland. ‘The memory of the just is 
blessed.’ ‘An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” 

Voted, That a copy of this preamble and resolution 
be sent to the family of the deceased philanthropist, 
by the Secretary of this Convention, duly authenti- 
cated by the signatures of its officers. 

Mr. Garrison spoke in support of the resolution, 

the respect and gratitude he felt, and 
which all the friends of the anti-slavery cause must 
feel, for the memory of Joun Murray, of Glasgow. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

The resolutions before the meeting were read by 
the Secretary. 

Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, N. Y., spoke eloquent- 
ly in behalf of the anti-slavery cause, and of its steady 





Clarkson, Macaulay, Buxton, and O’Conneil,) ‘the 
American Colonization Society is an obstruction to 
the progress of liberty throughout the world.’ 

Resolved, That to advocate the colonization, in a 
heathen land, of three millions of our countrymen, on 
account of the color of the skin which their Creator 
has stamped upon them, is alike mean, base, ludicrous, 
and impious, beyond the power of language to ex- 
press. 

Frederick Douglass then took the floor, and made 
an exceedingly eloquent and forcible speech against 
the Colonization Society, and that prejudice against 
color which that Society contributes so much to fos- 
ter and perpetuate. THe criticised ably Henry Clay’s 
plan of emancipation in Kentucky. Mr. D. gave 
some account of recent insults to which he had been 
exposed in a steamboat on the North River, solely on 
account of his color. His speech was received with 
great and enthusiastic applause. 

The Business Committee, by Mr. Garrison, report- 
ed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That Henry Clay, of Kentucky, by his 
recent letter on the subject of Emancipation, in which 
he opposes the liberation of the present generation of 
slaves—advocates a remote, uncertain, and most un- 
principled and inhuman mode of terminating slavery 
in Kentucky—disregarding alike the claims of hu- 
manity, the ties of nature, the principles of justice, 
and the rights of man—defying the God of the op- 
pressed, and assuming to hold the reins of omnipo- 
tence to give success to his scheme of expulsion—has 
deepened the infamy which must ever rest upon his 
memory as the author of the Missouri compromise, 
and revealed afresh the hollowness of all his profes- 
sions of regard for liberty. 

Wendell Phillips then took the platform. He 
brought Henry (Box) Brown to his side, and eulo- 
gised his patient and disinterested heroism. Mr. 
Phillips offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we sympathize deeply and warmly 
with those self-sacrificing and devoted heroes, who 
are now suffering a cruel imprisonment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the several States, for deeds of 
humanity and justice to their outraged and down- 
trodden brethren. 

And further, Resolved, That the best way we know 
of to express efficiently our sympathy and respect, is to 
labor for the overthrow of that Union which builds 
the dungeon, and that Church which bolts its door. 


Samuel J. May addressed a few closing words to the 
Convention. 
At 10 1-2 o'clock, the Convention adjourned, sine 
die. WENDELL PHILLIPS, President. 
Samvet May, Jr., 2 . " 
Exwa J. Kenny, § Sretaries. 
soirasttiainicestitilliligl iceasanent 
GREAT MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL. 
SPEECHES OF SAMUEL J. MAY, FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS AND WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Reported for the Liberator, by F. W. Lexps, Jr., Stenog- 
rapher. 
Tuurspay, May 31, 1849. 

The New England Anti-Slavery Convention resum- 
ed its sitting in Faneum Haut, this evening, at half 
past 7 o’clock, Eomunp Quincy in the chair. 

The President, in calling the meeting to order, re- 
quested a calm and respectful attention of the audi- 
ence to the speeches that might be delivered; after 
which, 

Wa. Luioyp Garrison arose and addressed the 
meeting. He said :— 

Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to offer a resolution, 
to be added to those already before the meeting. 
Within a few days, I have had the intelligence of the 
death of a beloved friend and co-adjutor on the other 
side of the Atlantic—one of the earliest advocates of 
the anti-slavery cause in the old world upon the prin- 
ciple of immediate emancipation—one who labored 
for the freedom of the West India slave, long before 
our attention had been called to the condition of 
our own fettered countrymen. He was truly a most 
estimable man, and he won for himself the love, admi- 
ration and gratitude of a large circle of the friends of 
human freedom and progress. He is now dead; but 
though dead, the glorious example which he gave in 
behalf of human rights—of the working-men of 
Great Britain—of the cause of tee-totalism, of peace, 
and especially of the slave—will never lose its efficacy, 
so long as goodness and virtue can be remembered. 
I allude, Mr. Chairman, to the death of JOHN MUR- 
RAY of Scotland. ‘The life, the soul of the anti-sla- 
very movement, across the Atlantic, has always been 
in Scotland; and had it not been for Scottish anti- 
slavery,—indomitable, quenchless and persevering to 
the end,—the anti-slavery of England proper would 
have faltered in the conflict, and must unquestionably 
have failed to effect the redemption of the West In- 
dia slaves. But the little band of Scottish abolition- 
ists always stood ready to rekindle the torch of eman- 
cipation expiring in other parts, to grapple with and 
triumphantly overcome all obstacles to success, and 
to make every needful sacrifice; and of all men in 
Scotland who were first and foremost to maintain ab- 
olition principles, in an uncompromising and intrepid 
spirit, Jomy Murray was ever conspicuous. I will 
read the following resolution as a tribute to his mem- 
ory, which the Convention, I doubt not, will delight 
to pass in honor of his virtues :— 

{See the resolution as recorded in the official pro- 
ceedings of the Convention in the preceding column.] 

There are friends here, Mr. Chairman, who have 
been on the other side of the Atlantic, who knew 
Joux Muzrray intimately, who have partaken of his 
hospitality, and by communion with him were greatly 
strengthened in the prosecution of the work of deliv- 
ering the American bondman—who can fully endorse 
all that I have said with regard to him, and pay a 
more fitting tribute of respect to his memory. Per- 
haps in the course of the evening, my friend Frep- 
erick Doverass will take an opportunity to perform 
this mark of respect. 

The question being taken upon the resolution, it 
was unanimously adopted. 


SPEECH OF REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 

Rev. Samvrt J. May, of Syracuse, N. Y., was next 
introduced to the Convention. He spoke as follows : 
I feel it good to be in Boston. How good it is, no 
one but a son of Boston, who has been exiled from the 
State of his birth and early affections for years, can 
fally realize. It is good to be in this hall; and for 
one, I feel that there is not a place upon the earth 





which throngs with associations more quickening t> 


the lovers of liberty than Faneuil Hall. (Applause. ) 
It is regarded in every part of our country as the 
cradle of liberty. Here the noblest sentiments in be- 
half of freedom and humanity have been uttered; 
here the deepest purposes in behalf of freedom and 
humanity have been brought into being and resolved 
upon. Would to God that there were nothing any 
less honorable to it to be spoken. These walls have 
resounded to sentiments of a far different character. 
In this hall, words have been uttered which, as was 
well said at the time of their delivery, ought to have 
blistered the lips of an American. But let it pass. 
Blessed be God, we live in a free country, where 
even the abettors of error may be heard—where even 
the atheist may speak his thought; and the man who 
would trample his fellow-man in the dust, and con- 
vert him into property, may make defence of his 
abomination if he ean; for there can be no fear of 
error in a country like this, where the press and 
speech are free. Yes, we believe most fully, that if 
truth and error have but a chance to grapple, error 
will be overcome and conquered. 

The recollections that crowd upon my mind as I 
stand on this spot, after an absence of many years— 
at least, they seem to me many years—and. recollect 
the advance that has been made in the cause of the 
oppressed and down-trodden, are peculiarly gratify- 
ing. Well do I remember when this hall was closed 
against the advocates of human liberty. Well do I 
remember the time, in 1835, when fifteen hundred of 
the most influential and wealthy men in this city 
signed a petition for the opening of this hall to the 
delivery of sentiments antagonistic in their tone to 
the sentiments uttered by those who are only plead- 
ing that the great principles of the Declaration of our 
Independence might be carried out in the conduct of 
the nation. I say, fifteen hundred gentlemen of this 
city petitioned for the opening of this hall, that an 
opposition might be manifested to the adyocacy of 
human freedom; thereby waking up against us a 
spirit of violence that had well nigh bathed our na- 
tive soil with our own blood. 


But, Sir, these days haye past, and we now recall 

the unpleasant remembrance only to rejoice in it as 
evidence of the progress which has been made in the 
glorious cause we have espoused. Look at our coun- 
try now—not by any means what she ought to be— 
not by any means at the high pinnacle of prosperity 
that our hearts, in the fondness of our confidence in 
the American people, foretold it would reach—still, 
when we contrast the present with the past, how grat- 
ifying the transition! Almost every where north of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and in some places even 
south of it, those sentiments which have been ecxe- 
crated in times past, even in this hall, may be uttered 
without let or hindrance or molestation from any one. 
Can we not be grateful for the progress that has been 
made during the last twenty years, though we may 
naturally feel that comparatively little has been done, 
considering the length of time that has elapsed? But 
I rejoice to stand in this hall to-night. I rejoice to 
see such an assembly here. Notwithstanding the nu- 
merous demands that have been made on the atten- 
tion of those interested in the various religious asso- 
ciations of our country, they have still been found 
disposed to come to this place in preference to any 
other, to listen to the sentiments that shall be utter- 
ed, and to respond, doubtless with unfeigned cordial- 
ity, to the demands that may be made on them for 
higher efforts and more determined and earnest exer- 
tion in carrying on to a completion the work which 
has been so gloriously commenced. Those of you 
who have attended the previous meetings of this Con- 
vention, have heard living epistles from the South, 
that must have spoken to your hearts as no-written 
words could have done, calling on you, if there be a 
spark of humanity in your souls, to kindle it up anew 
until a fire still more intense than any that has yet 
burned within shall be in progress, and urging you 
on to efforts and exertions that are hourly needed to 
rid our country from such a curse as the institution of 
slavery. If you have attended the meetings of this 
Convention, you have seen men and women, children 
of God, presenting every appearance of humanity on 
their persons, telling the story of their escape from 
Southern oppression—escapes made not only at the 
risk of a still more cruel bondage, but at the risk of 
their lives. Never will the story be forgotten in our 
country or throughout the world, of the man—whom 
I trust you will all be permitted to see—who, that 
he might escape from Southern oppression, consented 
to a living entombment. He entered the box with 
the determination to be free or die; and as he heard 
the nails driven in, his fear was that death was to be 
his portion; yet, said he, let death come in prefer- 
ence to slavery! And is there one in this house who 
has a heart to feel, that can look on such a man as 
Henry Box Brown, and affirm that he may not enjoy 
the rights of a man in a country like ours? I hap- 
pened to be in the city of Philadelphia—I have told 
the story to the Convention already, but I will tell it 
again—in the midst of the excitement that was caused 
by the arrival of a man ina box. I measured it my- 
self ;—three feet one inch long, two feet long, and two feet 
siz inches deep. IN THAT BOX A MAN WAS ENTOMBED 
FOR TWENTY-SEVEN HOURS! 
The box was placed in the express car in Rich- 
mond, Va., and subjected to all the rough treatment 
ordinarily given to boxes of merchandise; for, not- 
withstanding the admonition of ‘this side up with care,’ 
the box was tumbled over, so that he was sometimes 
on his head; yes, at one time, for nearly two hours, 
as it seemed to him, on Ais head, and momentarily ex~ 
pecting that life would become extinct from the ter- 
rible pressure of blood that poured upon his brain, 
Twenty-seven hours was this man subjected to this 
imminent peril ; but, through the blessing of God, such 
was the intensity of the love of life and liberty in his 
bosom, that it seemed to set at defiance all the princi- 
ples of physiology itself, and to live without air, that 
he might for one moment, at least, breathe the air of 
liberty. (Great applause.) Does not such a man 
deserve to be free? Is there @ heart here, that does 
not bid him welcome? Is there a heart here, that 
can doubt that there must be in him not merely the 
heart and soul of a deteriorated man—a degraded, in- 
ferior man—but the heart and soul of a noble man? 
Not a nobleman, sir, but a nopte man! Who can 
doubt it? 


Sir, I confess when I see such nobleness in a man 
of another hue from my own, I almost wish I could 
change my complexion for his. (Applause and hiss- 
es.) I have been hissed before. (Great applause, 
and a voice said, ‘In good company.) Well might 
the arrival of such a man, in such a condition as that, 


| excite an intense interest in the city of Philadelphia. 
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night previous to his arrival, sleepless. His expec- 
tation was—yes, he felt it certain—that, instead of a 
living man, he should find a corpse in the box com- 
ing to him. And when he found it safely deposited 
in his house, such was his excitement that, for a 
while, he dared not approach it; but having gathered 
about him some friends to sympathise with him in his 
emotion, and sustain and strengthen him to meet the 
worst, he approached the box, and knocking on it 
with his knuckles, exclaimed, ‘Is all right within?’ 
and to his unspeakable joy, the response came, ‘ ALL 
niout!’ (Great sensation.) For a while, so great was 
his agitation, that he could hardly use the instru- 
ments that were necessary to relieve him from his im- 
prisonment; but when the cover was removed, a 
man—a true man—a noble man arose from the tem- 
porary coffin into a living life—a new life indeed, un- 
less there be base men enough in this part of the coun- 
try to allow him to be restored to the living death 
from which he has escaped. The moment he ap- 
peared, the gentleman to whom he had been consign- 
ed, as soon as he could give vent to his feelings, ex- 
claimed in a burst of emotion—for he knew not what 
he said, and yet, Mr. President, he said that which 
was well-nigh exactly true—‘ You are the greatest 
man in America!’ (Laughter and applause.) Cer- 
tainly, no man in America has done what Henry Box 
Brown has done. His escape will be remembv red as 
long as the history of the struggles of Humanity for 
her rights shall be remembered. As soon as he was 
released, having walked the room, stretched his limbs, 
filled his hangs for the first time with the air of liber- 
ty, and gathered up into his soul a realizing sense of 
his deliverance, the spirit of gratitude to God came 
over his heart, and he burst out into an anthem that 
will never be forgotten, and was never sung more ap- 
propriately than then—‘I waited patiently for the 
Lord, and he inclined unto me, and heard my cry.’ 
SPEECH OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Freperick Dove ass next took the platform, and 
was received with loud applause. Before proceeding 
to speak, Mr. Garntson read several resolutions, from 
the Business Committee, in condemnation of the A- 
merican Colonization Society, and of the recent Let- 
ter of Henry Clay to Richard Pindell, Esq. (for which 
see first page.) Mr. Dovatass spoke in support of 


these resolutions as follows :— 


Mr. 
rise to speak in Faneuil Hall, without a deep sense of 


Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I never 
my want of ability to do justice to the subject upon 
which I undertake to speak. I can do a pretty good 
business, some have said, in the country school houses 
but when I 


come before the people of Boston in Faneuil Hall, I 


in Western New York and elsewhere ; 
feel my exceeding weakness. I am all the more em- 
barrassed this evening, because I have to speak to 
you in respect to a subject concerning which an apol- 
ogy seems to be demanded. I allude to the subject 
of the 
which has had a large measure of anti-slavery atten- 


American Colonization Society—a subject 
tion, and been long since disposed of at the hands of 
Wm. 


make for calling attention to it this evening is, that 


Lloyd Garrison. The only apology that I can 
it has had a sort of ‘revival,’ of late, through the 
agency of aman whom I presume a large portion of 
allude to the 

(Applause. ) 


this audience esteem and admire. I 
Honorable Henry Clay of Kentucky. 
Though not a Yankee, you see I guessed correctly. 
I have presumed rightly that you esteem and admire 
Now, if you admire Mr. Clay, of 
You 


of course, to hear whatever can be said 


that gentleman. 
course you would like to know all about him. 
would like, 
of him, and said fairly, although a black man 
may presume to say it. 

Mr. Clay has recently given to the world a letter, 
purporting to advocate the emancipation of the slaves 
of Kentucky. 
lished in New England as well as other parts of the 
United States; 


That letter has been extensively pub- 


and in almost every instance where | 
a Whig paper has spoken of the letter, it has done so | 
The plan which Mr. Clay 
proposes is one which seems to meet almost the uni- 


in terms of high approval. 





versal assent of the Whig party at the North; and 
many religious papers have copied the article, and | 
spoken in terms of high commendation of the human- 
ity, of the clear-sightedness and philanthropy of| 
Ifenry Clay. Now, my friends, I am going to speak | 
to you in a manner that, unless you allow your rea- | 
son and not your prejudices to prevail, will provoke | 
from you demonstrations of disapprobation. I beg of | 
you, then, to hear me calmly—without prejudice or | 


opposition. You, it must be remembered, have ir} 


I stand here not 
only in a minority, but identified with a class whom | 


your hands all power in this land, 
every body can insult with impunity. Surely, the| 
ambition for superiority must be great indeed in 
honorable men to induce them to insult a poor black | 
man, whom the basest fellow in the street can insult | 
with impunity. Keep this in mind, and hear what I) 
have to say with regard to Mr. Clay’s letter, and his 
position as a slaveholder. | 

The letter of Mr. Clay commences in a manner | 
that gives promise to the reader that he shall find it| 


a cousistent, straight-forward anti-slavery document. 


It commences by refuting, with one or two strokes of | 


the pen, the vast cart-loads of sophistry piled up | 
by Mr. Calhoun and others, in favor of perpetual sla- | 
very, Ile shows clearly, that Mr. Calhoun’s re, 
of slavery, if admitted to be sound, would enslave | 
the whites as readily as it enslaves the blacks ;—this | 


would follow necessarily. Glancing at the question | 


‘of the natural inferiority of the colored man, he 


says :—* Admitting a question he does not raise—ad- | 


| 
itti j 7 i i 
mitting that the whites of this country are superior ey 
the blacks, the fact devolves upon the former the duty 
j 
' 


of enlightening, instructing and improving the con- 
dition of the latter.’ These are noble sentiments, wor- | 


thy of the heart and head of a great and good man. | 


But how does Mr. Clay propose to carry out this | 
plan? He goes on to state, that, in carrying out | 
his proposed plan of gradual emancipation, great | 
care should be taken that the rights and interests of 
the slaveholder should not be” jeoparded. He pro- 
ceeds to state that the utmost caution and prudence 
should guide the hand that strikes down slavery in 
Kentucky. With reference to emancipation, he af- 
firms that it should not commence until the year | 
1835. The plan is, that all children born of slave 
parents in Kentucky after the year 1860, shall be free 
after arriving at the age of twenty-five. He sets 
therefore the day of emancipation beyond the aver- 
age length of the slave's life; for x generation of 
slaves in the far South dies out in seven years. But 
how would he have these children of slave parents 
free? Not free to work for themselyes—not free to 
live on the soil that they have cultivated with their 
own hard hands—that they have nourished with their 
best blood, and toiled over and beautified and adorn- 
ed—but that then they shall be let out under an agent 
of the State, for three long years, to raise one hundred 
and fifty dollars, with which to pay the price of their 
own expatriation from their family and friends. 
Voices— Shame " 

Mr. Doug 


lass.—I hear the ery of shame—yes, it is 
a deep and 


damning shame. He declares in that let- 
ter, that not only shall these emancipated slaves work 
three years, but that he, yr. Clay, will oppose any 
measure for emancipation without the expatriation of 
the emancipated slaves. Just look at the peculiar op- 
eration of this plan. Let us Suppose that it is adopt- 
ed, and that in the year 1860 it commences. All 
chidren born of slave parents are to be free in the 
year 1888. It is well known that all persons in the 
South have contracted marriages long before this p-- 
riod, and have become parents, some having children 
from one to four years of age. Henry Clay's plan js, 
that when these persons arrive at the age of twenty- 
eight, these parents shall be torn away from thcir ten- 


| «I know nothing of your rules. 





der children, and hurried off to Liberia or somewhere 

















else; and that the children taken from these parents, 
before they have become acquainted with the pater- 
nal relation, shall remain another twenty-eight years ; 
and when they have remained that peried, and have 
contracted matrimonial alliances, and become fathers 
and mothers, they too shall be taken from their chil- 
dren, the slaveholders having kept them at work 
for twenty-eight years, and hurried off to Liberia. 

Buta darker, baser feature than all these appears 
in this letter of Mr. Clay. It is this :—He speaks of 
the loss which the slaveholder will be called on to ex- 
perience by the emancipation. of his slaves. But he 
says that even this trifling expenditure may be pre- 
vented by leaving the slaveholder the right to sell— 
to mortgage—to transfer his slave property any time 
during the twenty-five years. Only look at Henry 
Clay’s generosity to the slaveholders of Kentucky. 
He has twenty-five long years during which to watch 
the slave markets of New Orleans, of Memphis, of 
Vicksburg and other Southern cities, and to watch 
the prices of cotton and rice and tobacco on the other 
side of the Atlantfe, and as the prices rise there in 
these articles, he may expect a corresponding rise 
in the price of flesh in the slave markets, and then he 
can sell his slaves to the best advantage. Thus it is 
that the glorious State of Kentucky shall be made 
free, and yet her purse be made the heavier in conse- 
quence of it. This is not a proposition for emancipa- 
tion, but a proposition to Kentucky to sell off the 
slaves she holds in her possession, and throw them 
off into the far Southern States—and then hypocrit- 
ically boast of being a free State, while almost every 
slave borne upon her soil remains a slave. And this 
is the plan of the good Henry Clay, whom you esteem 
and admire so much. (Applause and hisses.) You 
that like to hiss, if you had the chain on your own 
limbs, and were pent up in Henry Clay’s own quar- 
ter, and had free access to Henry Clay’s own meal- 
tub, I think would soon change your tune. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I want to say a word about the Colonization Socie- 
ty, of which Henry Clay is President. He is Presi- 
dent of nothing else. (Laughter.) That Society is 
un old enemy of the colored people in this country. 
Almost every respectable man belongs to it, either by 
direct membership or by affinity. I meet with colo- 
nizationists everywhere; I met with a number of 
them the other day, on board the steamer Alida, going 
from Albany to New York. I wish to state my ¢x- 
perience on board of that steamer, and as it is be- 
coming a subject of newspaper remark, it may not be 
out of place to give my version of the story :—On 
Thursday last, I took my passage on board the 
steamer Alida, as I have stated, to go from Albany 
to New York. I happened to have, very contrary 
to American taste and American prejudices and cus- 
toms, in my company, a couple of friends from Eng- 
land—persons who had not been ashamed—nor had 
they cause to be ashamed from any feeling that exists 
in that country against the colored man—of being 
found on equal social terms with him in the city of 
London. They happen now tobe sojourning in this 
country; and as if unaware of the prejudice exist- 
ing in this country, or, if aware, perfectly regardless 
of it, they accompanied me on the steamer, and shared, 
of course, my society, or permitted me to share theirs 
on the passage to New York. About noon, I went 
into the cabin, and inquired of one of the waiters if 
we could have dinner. The answer was, we could. 
They had on a sign on each side of the captain’s office, 
words to this effect: ‘Meals can be received in the 
cabin at any hour during the day, by application to 
the steward.’ I made the application, and expected, 
of course, that dinner would be forthcoming at the 
time appointed. The bell rung—and though I do 
not know as it was altogether wise and prudent, I 
took a lady on each arm—for my friends were white 
ladies, you must know—and moved forward to the 
cabin. The fact of their being white ladies will en- 
able you more readily to understand the cause of 
the intensity of hate displayed towards me. I went 
below, forgetting all about my complexion, the curl 
of my hair, or the flatness of my nose, only remem- 
bering I had two elbows and a stomach, and was ex- 
ecedingly hungry. (Laughter.) I walked below, as 
I have said, and took my seat at the table, supposing 
that the table was the place where aman shouid eat, 

I had been there but a very few moments, before I 
observed a large number of American gentlemen ris- 
ing up gradually—for we are gradualists in this coun- 
try—and moving off to another table, on the other 
side. But feeling I was there on my own responsi- 
bility, and that those gentlemen could not eat dinner 
for me, and I must do it for myself, I preferred to sit 
still, unmoved by what was passing around me. I 
had been there but a few moments, when a white 
man—after the order of American white men—for I 


| would say, for your consolation, that you are growing 


darker and darker every year—the steward came up 
to me in a very curious manner, and said, ‘ Yer must 
get up from that table.’ (Laughter.) I demanded 
by what authority he ordered me from the table. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ yer know the rule.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, 
I know that the rule 
is, that the passengers can receive their meals at any 
hour of the day on applying to the steward.’ Says 
he, * Now, it is no use for yer to talk, yer must leave.’ 
(Laughter.) ‘But whereisthe rule?’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘yer cannot get dinner on any boat on this river.’ 
I told him I went up the river in the Confidence, and 
took dinner, and no remark had been made. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘what yer can do on the Confidence, yer 
can’t do on the Alida. (Laughter.) Are yer a going 
No, sir, said I. * Well,’ says he, ‘I will 
have you up.’ So off he goes to the upper deck, 
and brings down the captain, mate, clerk, and two or 
three hands. I sat still during the time of his ab- 
sence; but finding they were mustering pretty strong, 
and remembering I had but one coat, and not caring 
to have it torn, and feeling I had borne a sufficient 
testimony against their unrighteous treatment, I arose 
from the table, and walked to the other end of the 
cabin, in company with my friends. A scene then 
occurred which I shall never forget; not because of 
its impudence, but because of its malignity. A large 
number of American ladies and gentlemen, seated 
around the table on the other side of the cabin, the 
very moment we walked away, gave three cheers for 
the captain, and applauded in the most uproarious 
manner the steward, for having driven two ladies and 
one gentleman from the table, and deprived them of 
dinner. 


Mr. Garnrison—That is a fact for Europe. 


to get up?’ 


Mr. Dovetass—They drove us from the table, and 
gave three cheers for the captain for driving us away. 
I looked around on the audience there assembled, to 
see if I could detect one line of generous magnanimi- 
mity on any face—any indignation manifested against 
the outrage that had been perpetrated upon me and 
my friends. But not a look, nota word, not the 
slightest expression of disapprobation in any part of 
the vessel. Now, I have travelled in England, Ireland 
and Scotland—I mention this, not by way of boast, 
but because I want to contrast the freedom of our 
glorious country—and it is a glorious one, after all— 
with that of other countries through which I have 
travelled—by railroads, in highways and byways, 
steamboats, stage coaches, and every imaginable kind 
of vehicle—I have stayed at some of the first hotels 
in London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and elsewhere—and I must say to you, good Ameri- 
cans, that I never, in any of those cities or towns, re- 
ceived the first mark, or heard the first word of disap- 
probation on account of the color of my skin. I may 
tell you, that one of the ladies with me on the steam- 
boat, though not a believer in the right of women to 
speak in public, was so excited and so indignant at 
the outrage perpetrated, that she went to the Ameri- 
can captain, and told him that she had heard much of 
the country, much of the gallantry of American gen- 
tlemen—that they would be willing to rise from their 


courtesy. Ido think I saw one neck hang when this 

Most of the passengers were of the baser sort, very 
much like some Western men—dark-complexioned, 
lean, lank, pinched up, about the ugliest set of'men I 
ever saw in my life. (Laughter.) Twentto thestew- 
ard about two hours after they had cleared off the 
dinner table for those hungry, wolfish-looking people. 
(Laughter.) My dear friends, if you had seen them, 
you would have agreed with me. I then inquired of 
the steward if now, after this hungry multitude had 
been fed, we could have a cup of coffee and a biscuit. 
Said he—* Who are you? If you are the servant of 
those ladies, you shall have what you want.’ IT 
thought that was kind, any how. Yes, said I, I am 
their most humble servant. (Great laughter.) ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘ what are you walking about on deck with 
them for, if you are their servant?’ I told him they 
were very courteous to me—putting him off in that 
way. He then told me if I did not get out of the 
cabin, he would split my head open. He was rather 
a diminutive being, and would not have been a mouth- 
ful for any thing like a Tom Hyer man. (Applause.) 
However, seeing his Anglo-Saxon blood was up, I 
thought I would move off; but tapping him on the 
shoulder, I told him I wanted to give him a piece of 
advice: ‘I am a passenger, you are a servant; and 
therefore you should always consult the wants of the 
passengers.’ (Laughter.) He finally told me he was 
ready to give me my dinner in the capacity of a ser- 
vant, but not otherwise. This acknowledgment told 
the whole story of American prejudice. There were 
two or three slayeholders on board. One was a lady 
from New Orleans; rather a dark-looking person— 
for individuals from that quarter are dark, except the 
blacks, and they are getting lighter. (Laughter.) This 
woman was perfectly horrified with my appearance, 
and she said to gentlemen standing by, that she was 
really afraid to be near me, and that I would draw a 
bowie-knife. Indeed, she had liked to have fainted. 
This woman, I learned from good authority, owned 
three hundred slaves in Louisiana; and yet she was 
afraid of a black man, and expected every moment I 
would attempt to commit violence on her. At the 
time she was affecting this horror of a negro, she was 
being waited on at the table by colored men. It 
was, Waiter, come here! and waiter, go there! and 
there they were actually cutting up the meat, standing 
right over it, quite near those white persons who real- 
ly shouted when I was driven out. 

This tells the whole story. You have no prejudice 
against blacks—no more than against any other color 
—but itis against the black man appearing as the col- 
ored gentleman. He is then a contradiction of your 
theory of natural inferiority in the colored race, It 
was not in consequence of my complexion that I was 
driven.out of the cabin, for I could have remained 
there as a servant; but being there as a gentleman, 
having paid my own passage, and being in company 
with intelligent, refined persons, was what awakened 
the hatred, and brought down upon me the insulting 
manifestations I have alluded to. 

It is because the American Colonization Society 
cherishes and fosters this fecling of hatred against the 
black man, that I am opposed to it. And I am espe- 
cially disposed to speak out my opposition to this col- 
onization scheme to-night, because not only of the re- 
newed interest excited in the colonization scheme by 
the efforts of Henry Clay and others, but because 
there is a lecturer in the shape of the Rev. Mr. Miller, 
of New Jersey, now in England, soliciting funds for 
our expatriation from this country, and going about 
trying to organize a society, and to create an impres- 
sion in favor of removing us from this country. I 
would ask you, my friends, if this is not mean and im- 
pudent in the extreme, for one class of Americans to 
ask for the removal of another class? I feel, sir, I 
have as much right in this country as any other man. 
I feel that the black man in this land has as much 
right to stay in this land as the white man. Consider 
the matter in the light of possession in this country. 
Our connection with this country is contemporaneous 
with your own. From the beginning of the exist- 
ence of this people, as a people, the colored man has 
had a place upon the American soil. To be sure, he 
was not driven from his home in pursuit of a greater 
liberty than he enjoyed at home, like the Pilgrim fa- 
thers; but in the same year that the Pilgrims were 
landing in this State, slaves were landing on the 
James River, in Virgina. We feel on this score, then, 
that we have as much right here as any other class of 
people. 

We have other claims to being regarded and treat- 
ed as American citizens. Some of our number have 
fought and bled for this country, and we only ask to 
be treated as well as those who have fought against 
it. We are lovers of this country, and we only ask 
to be treated as well as the haters of it. We are not 
only told by Americans to go out of our native land 
to Africa, and there enjoy our freedom—for we must 
go there in order to enjoy it—but Irishmen newly 
landed on our soil, who know nothing of our insti- 
tutions, nor of the history of our country, whose toil 
has not been mixed with the soil of the country as 
ours—have the audacity to propose our removal from 
this, the land of our birth. For my part, I mean, for 
one, to stay in this country; I have made up my 
mind to live among you. I had a kind offer, when I 
was in England, of a little house and lot, and the 
free use of it, on the banks of the river Eden. I 
could easily have staid there, if I had sought for ease, 
undisturbed, unannoyed by American skin-aristocracy ; 
for it is an aristocracy of skin (applause) ;—those 
passengers on board the Alida only got their dinners 
that day in virtue of color; if their skins had been of 
my color, they would have had to fast all day. What- 
ever denunciations England may be entitled to on ac- 
count of her treatment of Ireland and her own poor, 
one thing can be said of her, that no man in that 
country, or in any of her dominions, is treated as less 
than a man on account of his complexion. I could 
have lived there; but when I remembered this preju- 
dice against color, as it is called, and slavery, and 
saw the many wrongs inflicted on my people at the 
North that ought to be combatted and put down, I 
felt a disposition to lay aside ease, to turn my back on 
the kind offer of my friends, and to return among you 
—deeming it more noble to suffer along with my 
colored brethren, and meet these prejudices, than to 
live at ease, undisturbed, on the other side of the At- 
lantic. (Applause.) I had rather be here now, en- 
countering this feeling, bearing my testimony against 
it, setting it at defiance, than to remain in England 
undisturbed. Ihave made up my mind wherever I 
go, I shall go as a man, and not as aslave. When I 
go on board of your steamboats, I shall always aim 
to be courteous and mild in my deportment towards 
all with whom I come in contact, at the same time 
firmly and constantly endeavoring to assert my equal 
right as a man and a brother. 

But the Colonization Society says this prejudice 
can never be overcome—that it is natural,—God has 
implanted it. Somesay so; others declare that it can 
only be removed by removing the cause, that is, by 
removing us to Liberia. 1 know this is false, from 
my own experience in this country. I remember 
that, but a few years ago, upon the railroads from 
New Bedford and Salem and in all parts of Massachu- 
setts, a most unrighteous and proscriptive rule pre- 
yailed, by which colored men and women were sub- 
jeeted to all manner of indtynity in the use of those 
conveyances. Anti-Slavery men, however, lifted up 
their testimony against this principle from year to 
year; and from ycar to year, he whose name cannot 
be mentioned without receiving a round of applause, 
Wewpett Parurrs, (applause,) went abroad, expos- 
ing this proscription in the light of justice. What is 





the result? Not a single railroad can be found in any 








‘The history of the repeal of the intermarriage law 
shows that the prejudice against color is 
ble. The general manner in which white persons sit 
with colored persons, shows plainly that the preju- 
dice against color is not invincible.’ When ‘I first 
came here, I felt the greatest possible diffidence to 
sitting with whites. I used to come up from the 
ship-yard where I worked, with my hands hardened 
with toil, rough and uncomely, and my movements 
awkward, (for I was unacquainted with ‘the rules of 
politeness,) I would shrink back, and would not have 
taken my meals with the whites, had they not presse 
me to do so. Our president, in his earlier intercourse 
with me, taught me, by example, his abhorrence of 
this prejudice. He has, in my presence, stated to 
those who visited him, that if they did not like to sit 
at the table with me, they could have a separate one 
for themselves. R 

The time was, when I walked through the streets of 
Boston, I was liable to insult, if in company with a 
white person. To-day I have passed in company with 
my white friends, leaning on their arm and they on 
mine, and yet the first word from any quarter on ac- 
count of the color of my skin, I have not heard. It 
is all false, this talk about the invincibility of preju- 
dice against color. If any of you have it, and no 
doubt some of you have, I will tell you how to get 
rid of it. Commence to do something to elevate, and 
improve and enlighten the colored man, and your pre- 
judice will begin to vanish, The more you try to 
make aman of the black man, the more you will be- 
gin to think him a man. 

{Mr. D. here related an anecdote of his having vis- 
ited, several years ago, the town of Pittsfield, for the 
purpose of lecturing, He was invited to the house of 
a friend, an anti-slavery man, but who was filled with 
the prejudice against color. ‘This man allowed him to 
walk to the place of the lecture without offering to 
take him into his carriage, and then left him, after the 
afternoon meeting, to come home alone. While stand- 
ing there, it came up to rain, and the Hon. —— 
—, a pro-slavery man, invited him into his house. 
The children, on seeing him enter, cried ‘ Nigger,’ 
‘nigger,’ and fled, and the whole family treated him 
with coldness. Determined to overcome it, he com- 
plained of a hoarseness, with which he was affected, 
and asked Mrs. — if she would be kind enough to 
give him a glass of cold water, with a little sugar in it, 
to relieve his cold. Mrs. — brought the articles, and 
Mr. D. thanked her, he said, with aswimming heart; 
and from that moment, her coldness and formality 
were gone, and he was invited, whenever he visited 
Pittsfield again, to make his stay at their house.] 

Mr. Garrison desired to make a remark, with ref- 
ence to the exclamation of the children on the ap- 
proach of Mr. Dovenass, ‘ There’s a nigger in the 
house,’ and their precipitate flight. It was the same 
kind of feeling that was evinced on another occasion. 
When Meneo Park, the celebrated English traveller, 
visited Africa, he found himself, at a certain period, 
in a village where the inhabitants had never seen a 
white person before. On going into one of the huts, 
the children who saw him enter, exhibited great trep- 
idation, and ran out with all possible expedition, ery- 
ing, ‘ The devil ! the devil!’ (Great laughter.) 

Mr. Dovetass. It is a poor rule that won't work 
both ways. (Laughter and applause.) Most people 
think their Lord is like themselves. A certain very 
pious man was horribly shocked by hearing an aboli- 
tionist say, that the negro was made in the image of 
God. The Lord is in their image, they seem to think, 
and the devil in the image of the black man. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I desire to bear my testimony, after hearing the 
eulogy pronounced by Mr. Garrison, with regard to 
our departed brother and co-laborer, Jonn Murray, 
of Scotland. About three years ago, I had the pleas- 
ure of bidding that noble man farewell on the shores 
of Scotland; and I remember well the deep interest 
he took in the anti-slavery questions of this country. 
His last battle in behalf of the slave was with the Free 
Church of Scotland; and while he lived, that Church, 
for its alliance with slaveholders—for receiving their 
money into its treasury, and extending to them its 
fellowship in return—obtained no repose. He bore a 
noble testimony against it; he had borne a noble tes- 
timony against slavery before. For the last twenty- 
eight years, Joun Murray stood up in Scotland, the 
firm, the untiring, the devoted friend of the slave. 
There are two or three colored persons, at least, now in 
this Hall, who have shared his generous hospitality, 
and received his hearty ‘ God-speed,’ in their endeav- 
ors to break down slayery and prejudice against color 
in this country, by creating a public sentiment on that 
side of the Atlantic that should react in favor of hu- 
man liberty here. I have no more to say respecting 
this good man; his consistent and irreproachable char- 
acter is his best eulogy. 

Some one has asked me to say a word about Gener- 
al Worth. I only know General Worth by his acts in 
Mexico and elsewhere, in the service of this slaychold- 
ing and slave-trading government. I know why that 
question is put: it is because one of your city papers, 
which does not rise to the dignity of being called a 
paper—a sheet of the, basest sort—has said that my 
tongue ought to be cut out by its roots, because, upon 
hearing of the death of that man, I made use of the 
remark—(it is not stated in what connection I made 
it, or where,)—that another legalized murderer had 
gone to his account. I say so yet! (Loud cheering 
and some hisses.) I will not undertake to defend 
what I then said, or to show up his character or his- 
tory. You know as well as I do, that Faneuil Hal} 
has resounded with echoing applause of a denuncia- 
tion of the Mexican war, as a murderous war—as a 
war against the free States—as a war against freedom, 
against the negro, and against the interests of the 
workingmen of this country—and as a means of ex- 
tending that great evil and damning curse, negro 
slavery. (Immense applause.) Why may not the 
oppressed say, when an oppressor is dead, either by 
disease or by the hand of the foeman on the battle- 
field, that there is one the less of his oppressors left 
on earth? For my part, I would not care if, to-mor- 
row, I should hear of the death of every man who 
engaged in that bloody war in Mexico, and that every 
man had met the fate he went there to perpetrate 
upon unoffending Mexicans. (Applause and hisses.) 

Aword more. There are three millions of slaves 
in this land, held by the U. S. government, under 
the sanction of the American Constitution, with 
all the compromises and guaranties contained in 
that instrument in favor of the slave system. 
Among those guaranties and compromises is one by 
which you, the citizens of Boston, have sworn, be- 
fore God, that three millions of slaves shall be slaves 
or die—that your swords and bayonets and arms shall, 
at any time at the bidding of the slaveholder, 
the legal magistrate or governor of a slave State, be at 
his service in putting down the slaves. With eighteen 
millions of freemen standing upon the quivering 
hearts of three millions of slaves, my sympathies, of 
course, must be with the oppressed. I am among 
them, and you are treading them beneath your 
feet. The weight of your influence, numbers, polit- 
ical combinations and religious organizations, and 
the power of your arms, rest heavily upon them, 
and serve at this moment to keep them in their 
chains. When I consider their condition—the histo- 
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of British artillery, in order to resist 
" penny tea tax, and to assert their in- 
de ence of the mother country—I say, in view 
[of these things, I should welcome the intelligence 
to rrov , should it come, that the slaves had ris- 
‘en in the South, and that the sable arms which 
had. been engaged in beautifying and adorning the 
South, were engaged in spreading death and devasta- 
tion there. (Marked sensation.) There is a state of 
at the South, st this moment. The slaveholder 
waging a war of “aggfession on the oppressed. 







lcomed the intelligence from France, that Louis Phil- 
ippe had=been barricaded in Paris—you threw up 
your caps in honor of the victory achieved by Re- 


publicanism over Royalty—you shouted aloud-— {> 


«Long live the republic !’'—and joined heartily in 
the watchword of ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ’— 
and should you not hail, with equal pleasure, the 
tidings from the South, that the slaves had risen, and 
achieved for himself, against the iron-hearted slave- 
holder, what the republicans of France achieved 
against the royalists of France? (Great applause, and 


some hissing.) 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Wenpett Purturs then took the platform, and 
spoke, in substance, as follows : 

Mr. Cuarmman,—The friend who has just preceded 
me belongs to a race usually described as degraded, 
inferior. I ask you, fellow citizens, with no idea of 
complimenting him, but in the utmost sincerity, which 
of the men that you are accustomed to consider most 
eloquent in Massachusetts, would willingly follow that 
speech, and venture a comparison with it, white man 
and educated though he be? You ask us what we 
have done in the anti-slavery enterprise! If we had 
done nothing else, it is sufficient merit that we have 
taken Frepertcxk Doverass from a Maryland planta- 
tion, and placed him on the platform of Faneuil Hall. 
(Applause.) God gave him his eloquence—a coal 
from his own altar; but we, at least, can claim that, 
through our efforts, he has an audience in Massachu- 
setts. 

I have spent many years in speaking on this ques- 
tion of slavery to my fellow-citizens; but, if I had 
done nothing else but to perform the humble office of 
being a connecting link between the electricity of that 
eloquent spirit, and the humanity and religion of Chris- 
tendom, so that in its focus the broad pretensions of 
American religion and regard for liberty shall be 
shrivelled up, and pass away, I shall feel, at least, 
that I have not lived in vain. 

It is the slave, the fugitive slave from the plantation, 
whose tongue, inspired by oppression, speaks most for- 
cibly to the American people. 

I know you may charge me with exaggeration; but 
I want you to look at one man, at least. Here is a 
man, who has come into Boston, into Massachu- 
setts, a fugitive. [Mr. Henry Bor Brown, the escap- 
ed slave, here came upon the platform, and was re- 
ceived with hearty applause.! This man came from 
the slave plantations at the South, in the box to which 
my friend referred at the commencement of the meet- 
ing ; and he tells us that, when the box was turned up- 
side down, for some twenty miles, and he felt the 
blood rushing downward with suffocating power into 
his head, he resolved that he would die there, before 
uttering a sound that would betray him. (Cheers.) 

Fellow-citizens, we stand in Faneuil Hall; and we 
boast that those men, whose portraits are suspended 
around us, were our fathers. But blood does not 
make the most real parentage. I ask you, lovers of 
freedom, who, in the year 1849, is the nearer child of 
Hancock and Apams, in venturing every thing for 
liberty, this man or ourselves? O, when history goes 
up and down this generation hereafter, to touch this 
and the other head with the torch of immortality, do 
you think our names will be remembered—we, who 
may have passed our lives reputably, decently, and at 
ease? No; when we siiall rot in the common sod, 
the romance, the deep and thrilling interest of the 
coming generation, will linger about those who, alone 
against a whole people, have dared every thing for 
liberty. These are the Texts and the Roxanps, the 
true heroes of story and song. ( Applause.) 

You have all of you been reading Macaulay. The 
press could not pour out its pages fast enough for you. 
You admired the endurance of Elizabeth Gaunt and 
the Duke of Argyle. Elizabeth Gaunt, and John, 
Duke of Argyle! Why, every pulpit in the country 
was pregnant with petitions forthem. Thespectators 
that clustered around them bade them God-speed, in 
spite of Jeffries and the hangman. The sympathies 
of England sustained them in their trials. Half the 
land was on its knees in their behalf. Here was a 
man suffocating—about to die—and he knew if he 
died, there was hardly one press, from Maine to 
Georgia, but would regard his death with scorn; that 
there was hardly a pulpit that would put up a peti- 
tion in behalf of himself or the swarming millions of 
his oppressed countrymen, no matter the devotion and 
self-sacrifice they might evince ;—yet he dared to die, 
alone and unpitied, for liberty, (Applause.) He took 
his life in his hand—looked in the faces of the white 
race around him, saw in none the lines of sympathy 
or tear of pity—and yet he shrank not. We say, in 
behalf of this man, whom God created, and whom 
law-abiding Wenster and Wixtnror swore should 
find no shelter on the soil of Massachusetts—we say 
that they may make their little motions, and pass 
their little laws, in Washington, but that FANEUIL 
HALL REPEALS THEM, in the name of the 
humanity of Massachusetts. (Great applause.) What 
shall history tell of Winruror and Wenstren? Win- 
throp built the Custom House by his diligence in 
speech-making, and Webster built the mills at Low- 
ell by his well-remunerated toil. There stands the 
man, (pointing to Mr. Garnison,) who made us able | 
to say, with some little share of truth,—Slaves cannot 
breathe in Massachusetts! They touch our country, 
and their shackles fall! (Applause.) Wunsrer says 
we are a law-abiding people. Let him come andtry, 
in the case of these fugitives. Let him get Henny 
Brown from the fangs of the abulitionicts, if he can ! 
(Cheers.) Give us the Bible for a text-book, and 
Faneuil Hall for a pulpit, and we will yet control the 
moral sentiment of this nation, though we give you 
the odds of thirty thousand pro-slavery ministers. 
(Cheers. ) 

Now, friends, we draw to the close of this Conven- 
tion. It falls to my lot, at this late hour, to say a 
few closing words to those who haye come to listen 
to its deliberations. You may have thought that we 
were extravagant and unreasonable in argument; but 
we spoke our hearty convictions—we spoke the truth. 
You entered the religious anniversary mectings, and 
you saw the platform crowded with the well-fed, the! 
well-paid, the respectable clergy of Massachusetts. 
It is natural they should speak well of the institution 
which supports them, and which they support. This 
platform is crowded, but it is with fugitive slaves! 
Yes, we gather them by the dozens, to-day—fugitives 
from the Church and State of America. (Sensation.) 

We have it stated in a Georgia paper, that Ellen 
Crafts is dead. She is dead to the slave institutions. 
You know when a woman enters a convent, they 
change her name, and cut her hair ; she is considered 
dead to the community out of which she came, in 
Catholic countries. Well, Ellen Crafts has come to 
Massachusetts; she has changed her name; she is 
dead to slavery, and to the country out of which she 
came, and baptized, we trust, into a liberty which 
seeks to stay itself on the rising humanity of the 

I hold in my hand a paper from that savior of the 
slave, Jonatuan Watken—the noblest hand in all 
ed the initials, 5. S.—Suave Savior, as it should read. 
It contains the following resolution : ewe 














Resolved, That we sympathize deeply and y 
with those self-sacrificing and devoted hero, 
are now suffering a cruel imprison “. 
trict of Columbia and the several 
humanity and justice to their ou 
trodden brethren. 

‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ sg, 
Great Master, Here are the two men who hy.” 
pre-eminently obeyed the command from the ¥ m 
Do you hear any such expressions of sympathy j es 
religious gathering in Boston? Itrownot. 1..." 
ded, on the other side of this resolution, the 

And further, Resolved, That the best wa 
of to express efficiently our sympathy and Tespect, j 
labor for the overthrow of that Union which “ to 
the dungeon, and that Church which bolts its “ae 

Now, friends, and Mr. Chairman, we do not 
this nation. We are a small band of idan 
with but little influence, and with but few yen, 
our heads to give us time for influence, This “ ~ 
and its institutions have come out of tho Oo 25 
American Christianity and American lew, « 
faults we find with them are traceable to these, 

Fellow-citizens, when such a man as Feeprn, 
Dovaxass tells you his history, the result of psn : 
can prejudice—speaks the honest indignation of * 
race against his wrongs—when he tells you of .,.. 
own conduct towards him—keep your hands by you 
rides. Hush those echoing plaudits of yours ; i 
silent. What right have you to applaud? Wha 
have you done to aid the slave to his liberty? Wha: 
have you done to open this Hall for his welcome 
None but clean hands have the right to welcome this 
hero of the box ; those only that have labored to ie: 
ate that public sentiment here which alone ¢ neoune. 
ed him to his hardy attempt. You who swear so of, 
personally, or by deputy, to support the laws from 
which he fled, why do you bless his flight} Can he 
find shelter in any pulpit in Boston? How Many} 
One, two, or three, alone. Do one of two things 
confess that your hearts blush for the deeds your hands 
are not ashamed to do ; or go, coin your plaudits into 
statutes, and then we will all ery, * God save the slave 
sheltering Commonwealth of Massachusetts !’ 

Friends, let me contrast this story of Frepenicx 
DouG1ass, to-night, with one of the man who is $0 
notorious at the present moment in the community, 
There is a fugitive sitting here from St. Louis—Wy, 
W. Brown. He was sitting in one of the cars that 
run from New York to Boston, a fortnight since, 
when Macreapy entered. The Englishman, fresh 
from the institutions of the mother country, walkaj 
up to the seat where Brown was sitting, and 
‘ May I share this seat with you, sir?’ and upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, sat down by him. (Ap- 
plause.) ‘That is English courtesy and gentility— 
make the best of it! Compare it with the conduct of 
the captain and gentlemen of the steamer Alida to- 
ward Frepertcx Doverass and his friends, and say 
which you like the best. 1 go for the Christianity of 
the Old World. I go for the courtesy of the mother 
country. So far as my humble influence is concern- 
ed, Imean to make New England worthy the name 
she bears—to rock her religious bodies till we stir 
them into healthful life. (Cheers.) 

We shall doit yet. This meeting has been attended 
far moce fully and respectabiy than any that has pre- 
ceded it. Oh, the times have changed! How much? 
We were first addressed, this evening, by the Rev. 
Samvuet J. May, of Syracuse. The time has been 
when that man went before the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, to appeal against the recommendation of 
Epwarp Evexert, that he should not be made in- 
dictable by common law for speaking his thoughts in 
Boston. Epwarp Everett, if up for an office before 
the people, would be glad, now, if this same Samvei, 
J. May would give him aclean bill of health, (Laugh- 
ter,) or if the abolitionists of Massachusetts were to 
say amen to his nomination. 
tone of public sentiment greatly; or, rather, events 
have changed it for us;—at any rate, the fugitive 
slave selects Massachusetts for his residence. 
an asylum for the flying bondman, to some extent. 
Put that down, then, to our credit. What we want 
of you, fellow-citizens, is to investigate the question 
at issue between us as abolitionists, and the church of 
New England. We have no fear of discussion. We 
want the Church tried by a jury of honest, God-fear- 
ing men. The verdict, we can prophesy, will not be 
brought in against the rights of mankind. Yes, we 
will even be judged by the event—see which side 
beats in the coming ten years. No reputation, how- 
ever sanctified by the associations of the past, ca 
stand before the rising humanity of the people. You 
uphold the name of Henry Cray—applaud it to the 
echo, whenever mentioned. You do not overrate his 
talents. Where is the man that can match him in 
eloquence ; where is the man that could have swept 
the North—its commerce, agriculture, manufactures, 
into such a mass of admiring enthusiasm, as Havnzy 
Ciax? What has made his life a wreck, and ruined 
his political prospects? He endeavored to hold the 
balance between the rising feeling of the North and 
the perpetualists of South Carolina. But he fail- 
ed, and was driven like chaff before the onward pro- 
gress of the American people. There never was 4 
greater triumph; never did simple principle so set up 
and pull down powers, as in these last ten years. (hi, 
God has been among us! The follies of our enemics, 
that have sent these living epistles, speaking tc us 
to-night, among us, have wrought the change. Chris- 
tianity, carried out inits true sense, has done the 
work. Be true to it—to our great enterprise! Ke- 
deem religion from the pollutions of those who un- 
dertake to misrepresent it! Redeem liberty from the 
traitors who go up to Washington to sacrifice it an- 
nually! Give us an echo from Faneuil Hall, that 
shall arouse the people of the Southern States—not 
in the name of the Awmanity, but of the LAW of 
Massachusetts, that these fugitive slaves are your cit- 
izens, never to be hunted from their adopted soil ! 

Cheers. 

; Paseo aida whether you like it or not, “ 
mean to free ourselyes—clear our consciences in this 
annual meeting, and in the prosecution of this work: 
In that dire tragedy at Alton, where fell the only 
Anglo-Saxon martyr for the liberty of the press with- 
in the last two hundred years—the mob encourged 
each other by asking—‘ What will they think of us 
in Boston ? ; That was but a short time after Otis had 
made his libation to slavery in this Hall—when 
Sprague pointed to Washington as ‘ that slaveholder, 
as if Washington’s great characteristic merit was that 
of being a slavcholder! (Hisses and applause.) 9» 
let American history say every thing of WaAsuHINcros, 
but that he bought his fellow-men; and when she 
comes to that blot upon the otherwise almost spotless 
idol of our worship, let her place her hand on her 
lips, and her lips in the dust. (Applause.) It “- 
on the platform in Faneuil Hall, that an applaud ' 
allusion was made to the only blot on the character ° 
Washington. It went forth from this hall, as far se 
as the waters of the Mississippi, and the ruthless mo? 
gathered to crimson those virgin waters with the - 
blest blood that has ever mingled there. They aa 
to each other, as they assembled, what will they oe 1 
of us in Boston? It was an infamous notoriety ™ 
companionship. All the meetings which have been 
held in this Hall since, have not blotted that on 
tion out of the history of time. But we will th 
it out, fellow-citizens. We will let a voice g° “ w 
from the State House, in the name of the enacted la 
of Massachusetts, that shall make the world forget 
infamous companionship; and it shall find, nse 
warmer echo than the banks of the Mississipp 

t the 
will find an echo in every slave hut and heart ® 
South, when, breaking from this bloody 
we welcome every down-trodden bondinan 
asylum of our soil; that wherever the power a 
Old Commonwealth's example is felt, the slave, 
feel her mercy too.’ (Great cheering -) 
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cETINGS IN THE MELODEON. 
Mie ear 


EECH OF 


id, whe 


. Beersheba, the High Priests and Levites | 


er having threaded wildernesses, and 


rs, and after having fought with blood- 


r many hours, not in a dungeon, but in a cof- 
x grave; gladly enduring all the agonies | 
cation, of thirst, and of starvation, in hopes | 
ight, 
s aremnant of his days inliberty. Here is a | 
commentary on ‘the Christionité of Mew) tst.ear been trodden by our fathers, and it is walk- 
(Are these men safe in the churches of | 
Would they be protected here? The| followed, which calls upon him to make something 
tianity of Boston boasts of being—as it is—a| ike self-denial—when it calls upon him to strip off 
siding Christianity, and, a8 we all know from| S0me of the beauteous adornments in which society 


er master, or the marshal of the district | 
me armed with the warrant of the District) that man to enter into such a work, does his heart 
ir her from those horns, and to take her| Tespond, Here, Lord, am I; send me whither thou 
e hell of an escaped slave, would the pas-| wilt! When, with the call of a new idea, the Mas- 
r of that church pl int himself before her, and re- | ter knocks at the door of the heart of his reputed dis- 
t ws of the slaveholder into his own bo-| Ciple, is there an answer from within, ‘I am ready!’ 
ild not that church, and the churches of| If there be such an answer, then we see a Christian. 


- W. Brown and William and Ellen | 
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_ Hen you see these men and this woman 
re you, remember that, by the laws of this! REMARKS OF DOUGLASS, FOSTER, REMOND 
ae bind you, as well as the inhabitants of 
' ‘ ‘Tolina, they are slaves—the property of oth- 
Remember that they are denied the right 


Pn 7s) 
ea f 
‘Ul God, 


erican people to life-long servitude in this 
nd to everlasting damnation in the world to 





that the fire of heaven delays—that we 
consumed ; 
crimes of this people ! 
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laws you, as Americans, sustain. Consider whether 
. these laws, which bind you and me to their support, 
EDMUND QUINCY. are legitimate laws—laws that will receive the sanc= 
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| binding upon the children of God ; and in the light 
of these truths, and in the presence of these witness- 
es, swear that no fugitive slave shall ever be taken 
from you, and that. your roof shall be a shelter, your 


» forward, and offered the follow- 


ur duty to agitate the ques- 


+1] the soil of New England is pure 


tio 


very man who sets foot upon it; and, hearth a protection; and that you will not rest until 


tye ourselves to trample under foot | the slave, escaping here, is safe as when he lands 

cs the slayeholder to hunt the fu-| upon the fast-anchored isle, and his fetters drop from 

izh our borders, and not only to) his limbs, and he stands upa man. Let Massachu- 

, <o far as in us lies, an asylum! setts become indeed a free State—a State where all 

it to proclaim the fact so loudly | who inherit it, all who fly to it for refuge, shall be 

. may reach every slave hut of| recognized in their humanity; their rights, as im- 

‘ | mortal beings, acknowledged, and they treated asthe 

_anported the resolution in an able| brethren of men and the children of God deserve to 
, the following is a very imperfect be treated. (Applause.) 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

.. Mr. President, that this resolution, | Mr. Punuzars said, we sometimes, in the course of 
th the con luding words of the song | these disshasiemn. tenia myon, qiesions tak acne 
nd Mr. Brown just uttered in our ene | almost unintelligible th these who: hevo-attdenbae 

investigate at length the anti-slavery question. It 

: Ky seems to me, however, that to-night we have in the 

k, this city ¥ ihronged op persons of those who have appeared, an appeal that 

n some of the high festivals of yet the most simple cannot misunderstand, and that the 
re celebrated. From al! parts of} Py 

¢ : ,y..:.. | most prejudiced cannot refuse to see. We do not 

from every portion of our I aleatine, | ask you to determine questions of government or re- 


+ text for discussion at this Conven- 
it this period of its proceedings. 


ur 


“e. to the city of their God. They | ligion. We do not ask you to settle the dogmas of 
ppsicdsn A 4s BP cru theological or political economy ; but we ask you to 
strengthen each other’s hands, ; listen to the dictates of humanity, the better impuls- 

es of your hearts. Before you stand poor and op- 
pressed fugitives. They came out from the midst of 
perils such as the liveliest fancy cannot exaggerate, 


und make strong the stakes of | 
This city, during this | 
with the religion of New England | 


petra pe a aad If there is any romance in life—and over the ordi- 

er ¢ rec MO berogig nog | nary romances of the day, people will linger with in- 

aa “ on tenttntet it vie they | tense interest—the escape of the slave across the 

~ ‘ ere h; Anubtlees’ thislt: ts do| border land forms that romance. Fresh from scenes 
_s . ner 1 eid mane = of oppression and cruelty—carrying in their every 
$e PEE. tn hick shen nit acum. | heart the evidence of the highest type of humanity 
Him an acceptable service during —thus they come among y I appeal to every 
var. ‘These lofty temples which men| American man or woman who hears me, and ask 


him or her what is their duty inthe premises. Here, 
before you, stands your brother man. Will you 
shield him here, or give him up? The law says 
you must take the latter course. Every church in 
this city, with perhaps one or two uncertain excep- 
tions, would say itis a dereliction of duty to the 
Government for you to relieve Ellen Craft, or en- 


om the granite of New England, even 

» resounding with the religious 

s of Divinity, calling on Christians 

the heathen, to recollect the destitute | 

ind, and to come up to the help of the | 
h 


the mol 


rhty. And the heart of woman 


' . pa base fe an meen courage her in her escape from her master. And 
Ganges, and those in the destitute por- there are even some trembling abolitionists, who go 
hin where the gospel light scarcely so far as to say that they would not tempt a slave to 
here gospel privileges are but. little leave his master. That is the moral sense of the 
| vet, Mr. President, we meet in a place, | Puritanisin of New England. 0, of all scoundrels 
ocrated by eloquence, rejected and de- that disgrace God’s earth, the religious scoundrel is 

y the re ligious of the land— [referring to the | the basest ! 
, inwhich THropore PARKER preaches}— You know that I do not pervert the tone of the 
» we can find in this city, where we can religious sentiment of Boston, when I say that it 
o heard ia bebelf of the slave. Why condemns us to-night for harboring fugitive slaves. 
+ aun af'enener chen of au denen | The clergy and church of Boston would not in any 
wae ahsatn® i way lend their sanction to such unpatriotic conduct. 
esee here? Men, made in the image | And yet I would ask if we find any such course 
- whom Christ died; men who, in the day | pointed out for us to follow in the New Testament ? 
ent, will be seen only in the light of their To follow their example would not be walking in 
nt anconding’ th tgs edlos of their skins,| the steps of the great Master. Is it Christianity to 
ai Neibainis are here--but how? They! receive salaries of two thousand and twenty-five 


hundred dollars for preaching discourses be-sprinkled 
wtth quotations from Shakspeare and Milton, and 
drawn from Plato and Socrates? Is it Christianity 
to care nothing for our fellow-man, and all for our- 
selves? Is it Christianity to simply execute certain 
regular moral duties and outward forms, such as are 
necessary in order to worldly comfort? That is not 
Christianity ; that is habit. Any man would do that 
from the lowest dictate of selfishness. It is a path 


scaped the rifles of American Christians. | 


one of them, after having been con- | 


‘ 


peradventure, escape from slavery, | 


ed as of old. When a Christian sees a course to be 


dy butchery of last week. a law-erecuting| ba dressed him, and to be of no reputation—when 
’ ’ . 5 


If Ellen Craft were to fly for protec-| he has to stand singly, and meet a thousand obsta- 


to the horns of the altar of the old South Church, cles in the way of resentment, and misunderstand- 


ing, and slander; when, I say, the message comes to 


nomination, in their aggregate capacity, de- | Now, to the conservative, the respectful, the de- 
en Craft to her pursuers, if they came for) Cent Christianity of the American continent, comes 
gto the authority ofthe law? What is| the call of three millions of slaves, demanding 


stianity as that worth ? There is some-| something of it—something of the white race. Du- 
nobling in the fanaticism which leads the| ty calls her toa work of righteousness, She has fol- 


to prostrate himself before the car of Jug-| lowed the Sandwich Islander with salvation—she 


ra mistaken sense of duty ; for there is| as poured out her wealth like water upon the down- 


deat) } 


leath incurred froma false sense of'| trodden of every other nation but her own. It was 


fanaticism of the American| tothe religionists of the land that the slave made 


which induces her to throw, not her-| his appeal, and they have answered him with si- 


} 


less, bleeding victims under the car ot} lence, and his friends with slander. Tried in the 


iggernaut, to be crushed to powder | balance of necessities of the nineteenth century, the 
Church is wanting. Mr. P. proceeded with a vigo- 
nd who escaped in the box, who| Tous and scathing review of the course of Christians 
introduced to you—take them, and| generally. Was the Christianity of the 19th cen- 
) as sacrifices, look with complacency | tury seeking out the abodes of the poor and the des- 

rings, and then thank God that we| pised—relieving poverty, breaking down the unjust 
ling people, and that we are not as\ @0d cruel prejudices of men? Was she ameliorating 
iw-breakers ; because that which the| the penal code—doing away with the barbarisms of 


lo, we do, and for the reason, that our| & former age? The drum-beat of Christendom was 


make a wicked contract with the | mever silent the globe round. Efforts were con- 
‘bhor such a Christianity as that; it is| Stantly being made by her for distant nations and 
tianity for me. The God of such a| People, none for her crying, wounded, and broken- 


my God. The Bible which teaches! hearted brethren at home. He had seen in a New 


‘ 


‘wn is not the book in which I read my| York paper, lately, an elaborate statement, showing 
can teach the teachers of such a reli-| that the United States was the chosen nation of the 


in better ft} 
Lor Tt 


1¢ instructions of such a Bible.| World to carry out the great missionary enterprises of 
f you arise at daybreak, you may! the age. White-robed innocent! angel of light tru- 


‘yer meeting, this week, and hear | ly! carrying the glad message, ‘she teaches no Bi- 
ng with God fora blessing. Through! ble, no husband, no wife,’ to the bleeding and op- 
ven until the midnight hour, you will | pressed men of the South. Of all ministers, he 


*y the voices of prayer and exhortation. | thought the American minister was the blindest, It 
* prayers and exhortations, in which these | would seem as if he shut his own eyes, and imagined 


sisters of ours have no part—in which, that then no one could see his delinquencies. The 

fi d upto a throne of grace. They| question they, as a Convention, as anti-slavery men, 

is of this land, and the Brahmins pass| were discussing, was a plain one. We were sur- 

y suffer life-long servitude: their | rounded with fugitive slaves. They had proved 

red to the paddle and the lash;| their manhood by their escape. Was it right to 

‘emg to the doctrine of evangelical| defend, to succor them? Where was the Christ- 

z own daily into everlasting perdi-| ian man who would say no? Let him never insult 
it of the Bible that is denied them. Christianity by taking upon him its name. 

rican clergy and American Church Mr. P. concluded with an eloquent exhortation to 

h here the members of the Convention to work on in the 

husetts, every thing you hear and| way they had marked out, untiringly, perseveringly, 

is full of meaning—pregnant with| unflinchingly. 


and there a rare exception. 








AND PHILLIPS. 
Wepnespay Forrnoon, May 30. 


kplan ra'y Frepeaicx Doverass was glad of an opportuni- 
of Christ, in that gospel about which ty of bearing his testimony in favor of the resolutions 


heard this holy week, in this holy city.| under consideration. We were repeatedly told by 


ember that the 


y are condemned by the decision| church members, by ministers, and by those who 
disliked the spirit and tone of our anti-slavery meet- 
ings, that the great reason why they could not unite 


Heavens sir, wh . ; harsh, 
'S, Sir, what a people is this! W i i vem 
1 of atheists! h _ weg Pcp says aaey me — pam k Sit 


Ypocrites! It almost seems | and radical, and intemperate, in our language; that 
aay a we, ina word, dealt in the slang of infidelity. We 
» 4S were Sodom and Gomorrah of} bad now the language of the Rey. John Burnet, of 
Again, I ask London, who stood well at least in England with 
‘ondition to which| the dissenting churches, and never had been suspect- 
ve reduced these victims, and which ed of infidelity; and he bore unequivocal testimo- 





tion of the Most High God—for no other laws are} 


litionists, especially of New England, with regard to 
slavery 


. 7 Berg ate 


We. wete urged, in’ the Ig 1ge of one of the 
resolations, to leave the Church, "Tike was 


rienced the same impediment when he first discov- 
He had been in the communion of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church for some dozen years before he 
left it. He had thought it the purest Church inthe 
world. He had never regretted leaving it, Of 
course, he had experienced some natural regret in 
leaving old associations, but the voice of duty bade 
him bury those feelings forever. He had once been 
afraid that he could not live as a Christian should, 
without the encouragement of a Christian Church; 
but he believed, now, that it was clearly fora true 
man to have such confidence in principle, such an 
attachment for righteousness, as to be able to stand 
alone in any community, and stand uprightly too. 
From observation, he was fully convinced that those 
impressed with anti-slavery views, who remained in 
the Church, soon became so interested in the affairs 
of the Church as to neglect the Anti-Slavery cause, 
and give up its advocacy almost entirely, Abolition- 
ists should draw a clear line of demarkation between 
themselves and the Church, The only way to con- 
vert the Church to their views was to come out and 
stand aloof from it. They should take the broad 
ground, that a church fellowshipping or countenanc- 
ing slavery, in any of its aspects, was not a Christian 
Church, but a sinning Church, and consequently 
should not receive their support. This was the only 
way they could make men respect them. He could 
no more worship in one of the so-called Christian 
Churches, than he could in the hold of a pirate ship. 
When he went into any of them, he went as a spy, 
in order that he might more clearly exhibit their hy- 
pocrisy and inconsistency. They should not grow 
tired of reiterating their sentiments on this question, 
even ifthey were old. They should persevere in 
well-doing. 

As he saw the time for the consideration of the 
subject of finances had arrived, a word in reference 
to it before concluding. There was a great lack 
of energy and effort, he thought, at the present time, 
in behalf of the Anti-Slavery cause, which required 
that they should zealously go to work. This was 
the case particularly in those States where the Free 
Soil movement had been most strenuously support- 
ed. It was the case in the State of New York. 

Mr. Innes here requested that Mr. Douglass 
should speak to the resolutions, and not on the Free 
Soil movement. 

The Prestprne Orricer then stated, that as the 
hour forthe consideration of the finances had arrived, 
Mr. D. had better give way. 

A collection was then taken up, Mr. Douglass at 
the same time addressing the Convention on the 
question of finance, by request of the presiding offi- 
cer. 

He had been saying, he remarked, when interrupt- 
ed, that the Free Soil movement had left the public 
mind, in many places, in a dead and torpid state 
with regard to the slavery question. Abolitionists, 
on whom they had relied for aid in every emergency, 
had been swept away from their platform by the 
movement, and had lost their zeal for the cause. 
This Free Soil movement had seduced the Liberty 
party papers even from their position. It had weak- 
ened the tone of the press, and in many instances 
had swallowed the Liberty party papers entire, re- 
ducing them to mere Free Soil organs. The Free 
Soilers in their canvas had employed but very few 
of the old agents of the Liberty party, and they had 
occupied the ground in their stead, unsettling the 
minds of Abolitionists as to the best means of ope- 
rating against slavery; and, upon the whole, he 
thought it had done a serious injury to old organiz- 
ed, straight-forward, concentrated anti-slavery ac- 


abolitionists would always be followed by some kind 
of party, claiming alliance with the Anti-Slavery 
movement. Looking at these things in this light, 
it was manifest that the cause rested upon their 
shoulders—the hopes of the slave were bound up in 
their triumph. It was their duty, then, to promote 
the success of the work in every possible way. 
They should make issue with the prejudice against 
color on board the steamboat, in the hotel, and upon 
every opportune occasion. It was only those Aboli- 
tionists, who were willing daily to make issue with 
this pro-slavery spirit, that could be relied upon in 
the day of trial, or at any other period. ‘The path- 
way of the true Abolitionist was strewn with sacri- 
fices. They should go to work with renewed zea] 
and vigor. The peculiar situation of the cause at 
this precise time demanded it. In the State of New 
York, there were as many as three hundred towns 
in which an anti-slavery lecture had never been de- 
livered. There was not now a single anti-slavery 
lecturer in the State, to his knowledge, except Mr. 
Glynn, of the Liberty League, who was occupied 
mainly in discussing the land reform, slavery being 
only spoken of occasionally. He called upon the 
friends of the cause to come up and work anew. 
Their every effort was needed, and they should 
work as if the salvation of every slave depended 
upon their efforts. 

Mr. Sternen S. Foster desired to make a few 
remarks with reference to the subject of finance, 
as the Convention had resolved to proceed to its 
consideration. In commercial affairs, business men 
had learned that there was a time to buy, and a time 
to sell. Stephen Gerard had said, that he started in 
life with the rule always to sell when every body else 
was buying, and always to buy when every body else 
was selling. Acting upon this principle, he had re- 
alized an immense fortune. In the moral world, 
there was a time to work, and a time to rest; and 
his own idea of the matter was, that the time to work 
was when every body else was resting. The Liberty 
party was dead. The Free Soil movement was 
wrapped in a deep mesmeric sleep, from which it 
was doubtful whether it would ever awaken. The 
old Whig and Democratic parties were among the 
things that were. As for the Churches, they had 
come to the conclusion that revivals of truth and 
righteousness were neyer again to be held. The 
field was open to the abolitionists,—it was white to 
the harvest. The good seed had been sown many 
years since, and they had only to go out and gather 
in the harvest. Every State of the Union, almost, 
was ripe for the sickle. The public mind had every 
where changed essentially in regard to abolition 
movements and speakers. The public prints were 
all talking of the great change that had come over 
the American Anti-Slavery Society at its late meet- 
ings. Wendell Phillips had become quite a gentle- 
man, and Parker Pillsbury quite sane. When Mr. 
Pillsbury last spoke, his speech was spoken of as 
quite rational ; yet he (Mr. F.) thought it one of his 
most extravagant efforts. He had felt much inclined 
even to speak to him to be a little more rational in 
his arguments—not but that they were true, but the 
positions taken were not expedient. The audience 
who heard the gentlemen to whom he had referred, 
knew that they were much more conformed in their 
views to those presented by these speakers, than 
they ever had been before. They fancied they had 





been stationary, and Wendell Phillips and Parker 


ny to the integrity of the positon taken by the abo-) 


stumbling block in the way of those who were at all). 


tion. He (Mr. D.) had no doubt that the efforts of 





Pillbury hed recoded. from their former ultra poi 


The truth was onward, and speakers had 
been going ahead; but the community had made a 


the necessity of immediate and vigorous effort in the 
‘form of personal labor and contribution in carrying 


forward the anti-slavery work. 

Mr. C. L. Remonxp wished to make a brief ex- 
planation with regard to his connexion 
with the Free Soil party. He had voted for Ste- 
phen ¢. Phillips for Governor, on consideration of 
what he had done for the elevation of colored chil- 
dren in the way of colored schools, and in preference 
to pro-slavery candidates. He regarded the Free 
Soil movement simply as an expedient, while the 
anti-slavery cause was with him a principle. 

Mr. Purusrs would state, that Mr. Remond had 
never been analyzed by their Society; his explana- 
tion of that matter was a voluntary one. As regard- 
ed his connection with the Free Soil movement, Mr, 
Remond, from his own showing, had adopted a 
course solely for expediency’s sake; and as he, Mr 
P., had before stated, he regarded all such connec- 
tion as very unwise, and he could not but think that 
the safest and best course for abolitionists was to 
stand aloof from all such organizations, and with a 
single eye carry out their own pure and consistent 
principles. 

Mrs. Assy Kerry Foster next made a few for- 
cible remarks, urging united and vigorous action; 
after which, the Convention took its regular recess. 


NEW ENGLAND A. 8S. CONVENTION. 

We have occupied too large a portion of our present 
number with the report of the proceedings of this Con- 
vention to have any space left for extended comments. 
To those who had not the high privilege of being 
present, the report will speak for itself, and will cause 
them deeply to regret their absence; but to those who 
were eye-witnesses and hearers, it will seem to be but 
a faint representation of what transpired. The 
speeches made, on the last evening, in Faneuil Hall, 
are, however, very fully and fairly reported, much to 
the credit of Mr. Leeds, the stenographic reporter ;— 
still, no pen can trace, no pencil portray, the electric 
glow and stirring enthusiasm of the occasion. 

As each conventional anniversary has been held, 
(and the first is memorable for its thrilling interest, ) 
it has seemed to surpass its predecessor in power and 
importance; and the one just closed is pronounced to 
have thrown every other into the shade. This speaks 
volumes in praise of the entire series. Yet, on the 
score of weather, we do not recollect so unpleasant 
and unpropitious an anniversary week. Rain, rain, 
rain, cold and dreary, was ‘the order of the day’— 
and of the night, too—from beginning to the end: 
there was no cessation—not a gleam of sunshine—not 
a comfortable hour. Yet, for three days—nine meet- 
ings in succession (to say nothing of two additional 
meetings held on Friday, in opposition to the gallows) 
—what a throng of intelligent men and women was 
present, ‘listening as for their lives’—lawyers, phy- 
sicians, divines, merchants, mechanics, and farmers ! 
Never were bolder sentiments avowed—never were 
more burning truths uttered—never was the Church 
arraigned with more fidelity, or the State repudiated 
with stronger purpose—than at this Convention ; and 
the oft-repeated plaudits of the assembly indicated 
a change in public sentiment, on these questions, as 
cheering as it was surprising. 





PR a PS cok alae 
CORRECTION. 


Dear Mr. Garrison : 

Rey. Mr. Dall has called upon me to say, that the 
statement, (see the Secretaries’ official report, ) that he 
came forward to defend the Church against the charges 
of Mr. Foster, is not correct; that he had no such 
intention, but wished Mr. Foster to define what the 
Church is, in order that the exceptions to its guilty 
connection with slavery may be seen and acknowl- 
edged. I make this correction with pleasure. 

June 5th, 1849. SAMUEL MAY, JR. 


Sal 





Memorr or Rev. Aset Brown; by his companion, 
C. 8. Brown. Worcester: Published by the Au- 
thor. 1849. 12 mo., pp. 228. 

This is an unpretending Memoir of one who gave 
himself to the cause of suffering humanity with the 
fearlessness, fidelity and -unreservedness which char- 
acterised the ‘ martyrs and confessors’ who constitute 
so glorious a company in the history of human pro- 
gress. His career, though comparatively brief, was 
an. eventful one, and attended with many perils. 
Though laboring in a land professing to be Heaven- 
illuminated and Christ-led; though aiming to sup- 
press popular iniquity, and to avert from our country 
impending judgments; he was often hunted for his 
life, assailed by ruthless mobocrats, and in several in- 
stances severely beaten, even as though he had been 
testifying against cannibalism in the Fejee Islands, or 
the worship of Juggernaut in India, After a course 
of theological study at Hamilton, N. Y., he became 
deeply interested in the cause of Sabbath Schools ; 
next, very zealous in the cause of temperance, in 
which he was much persecuted; and from 1836 to 
1844, (the year of his decease,) he was a bold and 
efficient anti-slavery lecturer in various parts of the 
country. Mrs. Brown has performed a praiseworthy 
act in publishing his Memoirs, and we trust the edi- 
tion will sell rapidly. Copies are for sale at 21 Corn- 
hill; price 62 1-2 cents, 


——— 





Tur Massacuvsetrrs) Quvuarterty Revirw—No. 
VII.—for June, 1849, contains the following Articles : 
I. The Methodology of Mesmerism. II. The Ocean, 
and its Meaning in Nature. III. Macaulay's His- 
tory of England. IV. Short Reviews and Notices. 
Each of these is well written and interesting. For 
the criticisms on a work recently published in London, 
entitled ‘ The Nemesis of Faith, by J. A. Froud, M. 
A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford,’ and the ex- 
tracts therefrom, we shall try to find room in our col- 
umns yery soon. We agree inopinion with the Re- 
viewer, that it is quite a remarkable work. ‘The Au- 
tobiography of Henry C. Wrightis favorably noticed as 
«the work of a true and earnest man, who has a clear 
idea of the purpose for which he was placed in this 
world, and who has devoted himself heartily to its ac- 
complishment.’ 

SEE ees} PS SO 

To Corresronpen1s. A letter from our attentive 
London correspondent, Epwarp Sranrca, received by 
the last arrival, is unavoidably deferred till next week. 
Our indebtedness to him is gratefully acknowledged. 

We are unable to find room, this week, for a letter 
from the Rey. C. H. A. Dall to the Rey. Samuel 
May, Jr., respecting the New England A. 8. Conven- 
tion. 

Our esteemed friend William Smeal, of Glasgow, 
is informed that the Bill on London for the sum of 
£25 10 6, transmitted by him on the Ist of April, was 
duly received, and has been applied to the payment of 
past arrearages for anti-slavery journals, according to 
his directi 

The communications of N. G., of Hingham, and $., 
of Kingston, are on file for insertion. 

ty We are obliged to postpone till next week, the 
acknowledgment of contributions received by the 
Finance Committee to pay the expenses of the New 
England Convention ; also the list of donations and 
pledges. 


EB” We regret to be obliged to omit a large amount 
of highly interesting foreign and domestic intelli- 
gence. i 





only has been 


MR. BENTON ON FREE SOIL. 
ete ee Sr. Lours, May 29th. 
The Hon, Thos. H. Benton, Senator from Missou- 
ri, made a speech at Jefferson city, the first of which 
He has several 

columns to expositions of Mr. Calhoun’s alleged in- 
consistency on the slavery ion. He is very ex- 
plicit. He says that it is absurd todeny that Con- 
ow has the power to | as it pleases upon 

subject of slavery in territories. It has nev- 
or used Vee peur, bat it with the sanction 
of all the authorities, State and Federal, from the 
foundation of the tpg se © to the ute time. 
Congress has power to it or to admit slavery, 
and no one a It is the territories of the Gov- 
ernment, or its d S or the creatures of Con- 
gress. No citizen: can carry an 
erty derived feadie Mawr df shas@inte,an inch beyond 
the boundary line which creates it slave rty. 
For this reason, it cannot be removed to California, 
or to New Mexico. Nor can any legal establish- 
ment of slavery be looked for in either territory. 
The only effect of carrying slaves there would be 
to set them free. The le of both territories 
are unanimously against it. The Missouri resolu- 
tions were copied from those of Mr. Calhoun’s in the 
Senate of 1847,—and to know their design, you 
must know that his were aimed at the safety and sta- 
bility of the Union, and the members from the slave- 
holding States who would not hold to be led, myself 

ially among the number. 

he foregoing is the substance of the Hon. Sena- 

tor’s views, so far as published. 





From Liperia.—The success attending the late 
mission of President Roberts to Europe, is thus 
spoken of ina letter to the Secretary of the New 

ork Colonization Society, from Captain Carlton, 
master of the bark Nehemiah Rich, which sailed 
from Liberia February 10th: 


‘President Roberts met with very good success in 
England, France and Belgium, having had the inde- 
pendence of Liberia acknowledged by all those pow- 
ers. The English Government has granted the right 
of trade to the Liberians, between Capes Mount and 
Palmas, and have consentedto their purchasing all 
the country between Cape Mount and Sherbro riv- 
er; anda private banker in England had made a 
present of £3000 or £4000, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing that country. The English Government has 
also made a present of a cutter of four guns to the 
Liberian Governmert, and had also placed at the dis- 
posal of the President as many of the English vessels 
of war as he should wish, for the purpose of burning 
up and destroying the slave factory at New Cess. 
The English have destroyed all the slave factories 
at Galenas, and burnt the whole place down. They 
were to march on the slave factory at New Cess on 
the Ist of March, and I have not a doubt that, ere 
this, the last remnant of the slave factories between 
Palmas and Sherbro is for ever effaced from that 
part of the country.’ 


President Roberts arrived at Liberia February 
Ist, in one of Her Majesty’s frigates, fitted up for 


the purpose. 





New Orteans, May 30th, 1849. 


In spite of all the efforts to stop the great crevasse, 
the water is still rising, and labor is perfectly lost in 
attempting to subdue it. Already half of the city is 
inundated! The inhabitants are flying from their 
homes, and business matters are being wound up. 


In Kanawha, Va., from forty to fifty deaths of both 
whites and blacks have resulted from the epidemic 
in all the county. The blacks in the salt works have 
suffered the most severely. 


Sr. Lovis, May 30, 1849. 


The steamer San Francisco collapsed a flue last 
evening, whilst she was leaving this port for Missou- 
ri. Mr. Parker, the mate, was badly scalded, and many 
persons were blown overboard, several of whom are 
supposed to have been drowned. 

The steamboat Cora, lying alongside, was much 
damaged, and the captain and crew were more or less 
injured by the explosion. 


The Kent County Kidnapped Children.—Mr. John W. 
Dawson arrived in Baltimore on Friday evening, hav- 
ing in his possession the three free negro children 
who were announced about two wecks since to have 
been kidnapped from Denton, Md., and conveyed 
southward. Mr. Dawson followed on their trail to 
Richmond, where he found that the children had been 
sold as slaves, and that the kidnappers had made 
their escape. He immediately traced them out, and 
had them brought before Court on a writ of habeas 
corpus. ‘The fact of their being free born, ard that 
they had been kidnapped, was easily proved, and they 
were forthwith given up.—Philadelphia Times. 


The American Peace Society has passed unanimously 
the following vote :—‘ That the Hon. William Jay of 
New York, the Hon. Isaac Collins of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. Charles Brooks of Boston, be a delega- 
tion to wait upon the President of the United States, 
to urge upon him the expediency and importance of 
inserting ‘the arbitration clause’ into all our future 
treaties with foreign nations.’ 


[@” Messrs. Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, are 
now exhibiting themselves in New York city, with 
two of their children, fine little girls, about five years 
old. The Commercial says they appear in high spir- 
its and perfect health, and as usual converse freely 
with the numerous company of ladies and gentlemen 
attending their levees. 


(= Mrs. Moore, wife of David Moore, Philadel- 
phia, on the 17th instant, gave birth to four children, 
three of which are alive and hearty. The mother is 
a woman about 29 years of age, a native of Ireland. 
She has had two husbands. Her first husband, whose 
name was Bell, was an Irishman, and a middle aged 
man. She was married to him about ten years ago. 
Her present husband, to whom she was married 
about nine months since, is a young man, only 21 
years old. Mrs. Moore had six children by her for- 
mer husband, at three births, 


Heavy Railroad Damages—We learn frem the 
Springtield Republican, that Mr. Ezra P. Corning of 
Chicopee Falls has recovered 9045 dollars from the 
Connecticut River Railroad Company, for damages 
sustained while riding in one of their cars, which 
was run into by an engine, which Mr. Johnson, an 
engineer of the Company, had taken out to try. Mr. 
Corning has been incapacitated from attending to his 
business by the accident, and medical gentlemen, 
among whom was Dr. Hayward of Boston, agreed 
that it was doubtful if he ever recovered. The trial 
was had before Judge Metcalf of the Supreme Court, 
who admonished the jury to take plenty of time to 
consider the case, and not to hurry because it was Sat- 
urday afternoon. They returned in a couple of hours 
with their verdict. 


Mr. Parrott, U. S. Consul at Mazattlan, estimates 
the amount of gold which will be obtained, the pres- 
ent year, at thirty millions of dollars. 

Two mines of silver have lately been discovered. 

Platinum is also known to exist in considerable quan- 
tities. A rough diamond, nearly the size of a hen’s 
egg, has been found by one of the miners in the Sacra- 
ment? Valley. Gen. Vallejo, who was Mr. Parker's 
informant, says that it was brought to him by the 
finder, who demanded $180,000 for it. Emeralds of 
large size are frequently met with, but their value is 
scarcely known. Three or four new quicksiver mines 
have been discovered, one of which, a very rich depos- 
it, lies between the valley of Santa Clara and San Joa- 
quim. The Forbes mine, however, is the only one 
worked as yet. 
The whole American population, Valley Rio Grande, 
were in a state of the most extreme agitation. The 
accounts from San Ferando, Western Texas, state 
that Major Berry’s party were cut to pieces by the 
latin. They cece aaiacne one i sae ak fifty 
miles beyond the Hacienda of San Juan de Yendas, 
and all murdered but one prisoner, five others, the 
Major and a Commander from Melverton. 

The ravages of the cholera at San Antonio were 
awful in tne extreme, the number of deaths reaching 
near five hundred. The disease broke out in the 
Camp of the 3d Infantry and quarter-master’s en- 
campment, on the Solado. ‘The dead and dying were 
piled up in the open air unattended. 

* 


Another Capital Trial.— We understand that Thurs- 
day, the 14th of June, has been appointed by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court for the trial of Streeter, 
now in jail at Worcester, who has been indicted for 
the murder of his wife. 


The Death of Dr. Coolidge.—It does not appear in 
the report of the post-mortem examination, that Dr. 
V. P. Coolidge, the murderer of Mr. Mathews in 
Maine, added self-murder to the black list of his crimes, 
but rather that he died of chagrin and depression of 
irits at the discovery and consequent defeat of his 
diabolical scheme for the murder of another innocent 
man. 


Called Court.—S. A Smith, charged with 





to abduet the two in boxes, was on Saturday 
set on for trial to the Court, Judge Nicholas, 
at its October term.— - Enguirer, May 28. 














VISIT TO MAINE. 

Wnruam W. Brown will spend ten or twelve days 
in the State of Maine, and will lecture in Portland, 
Bangor, Bath, Belfast, Brunswick, Hallowell and 
Freeport. The meeting in Portland will be held on 
Sunday next, June 10th. We warmly commend Mr. 
Brown to the hospitality and co-operation of the 
friends of the slave in Maine, as a faithful, effective 
and eloquent advocate of those whom he cannot help 
remembering in their bonds as bound with them. 





Noticr.—Letters and papers for the subscriber are 
to be sent, for the present and until further notice in 
the Liberator, to him at Leicester. 

SAMUEL MAY, JR. 


ATS ge 

te" On Monday next, the election for member of 
Congress, in the 4th District in this State, takes 
place ; and it will be a burning shame to the polit- 
ical voters in that District, if they shall allow any 
other man than Joun G. Patrrey to be chosen. Of 
his re-election we should have scarcely a doubt, if 
the Free Soilers had manifested any enthusiasm in 
his behalf; but they seem to have slumbered soundly 
since the last trial. Not a single convention or meet- 
ing have they held, to our knowledge; not a special 
effort put forth. 

Sea MES RE 

"The Anti-Capital Punishment meetings, held 
in the Melodeon on Friday last, were numerously at~- 
tended by the moral and philanthropic elite of the 
Commonwealth. Rey. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. presided, and speeches were made by the chair- 
man, William Henry Channing, John Pierpont, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Charles Lenox Remond, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Thomas Whittemore, Dexter King, John Au- 
gustus, Edward L. Keyes, W. L. Garrison, Mrs. Red- 
lon, and others. A very deep impression was evi- 
dently made on the audience. The subject of crime 
and its remedy was very fully considered, and the 
case of Washington Goode specially referred to. 


a 











t” Four cases of Asiatic cholera have occurred in 
Boston ; three of them were fatal. This was in con- 
sequence of a foreign arrival. There is no special a- 
larm. The authorities are making vigorous efforts for 
the purification of the city, 

t# The monthly report of the Treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, for May, is re- 


ceived, but unavoidably deferred till next week. 
Oo 


"How does it happen that Joseph Sturge, of 
England, is recommending that aid be given to the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, through 
its annual Bazaar? ‘Is Saul among the prophets?’ 

cect iain stron 8 

[3° The Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society contemplate holding a grand Anti-Slave- 
ry Pic-Nic in the beautiful Grove in Abington, on the 
4th of July next. Particulars hereafter. 





NOTICE. 

t# The Anrual Meeting of the Western Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be held at New Garden, Columbiana 
county, O., on Tuesday, Wednesday ani Thursday, 
the 19th, 20th and 2ist of June. Henry C. Wright 
and Oliver Johnson will be present on the occasion, 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


Quindy Relf, husband of Harriet Relf, is informed 
that his family, consisting of wife and five children, 
formerly belonging to Henry Fry, of Moorefield, 
Henry Co., Va., are living near Martinsburg, Knox 
Co., Ohio. 

The family were liberated by their claimant, the 
husband liberated himself by running away. He has 
not been heard of by his family since, who are filled 
with anxiety on his account. If he should see this, 
will he please communicate by letter his present res- 
idence, and they will go to him? It would, perhaps, 
be better for him to write to the editors of the Anti- 
Slavery Bugle, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, and 
they will see that word is forwarded to his family. 





Diep, in Dorchester, Mr. William Swan, a much 
respected citizen, aged 66 years. The circumstances 
of his death are somewhat singular. On Wednesday, 
his wife died of pleurisy fever; and though he had 
been previously in good health, her death so affected 
him, that he sickened and died in forty-eight hours 
afterwards. Both himself and wife were 66 years of 
age. 

In Manchester, on Wednesday evening, 10th ul- 
timo, Mr. Ebenezer Tappan, aged 87 years and 10 
months. This venerable citizen has long been re- 
spected by his townsmen and acquaintances. He 
was a near relative of John, Arthur, Lewis, and 
Charles Tappan, and brother to Miss Martha Tappan, 
lately deceased, at Augusta, Maine, aged 83. Mr. T. 
was the oldest inhabitant in Manchester. 

At Ambherst, Mass., Mr. Peter Jackson, sup- 
posed to be 122 years old. He was born on the pas- 
sage from Africa, was a slave to a Dutchman in Kin- 
derhook, N. Y. 








enn wn 
Medical and Surgical Office, 
No 3 Bromrieip Street, Boston, 

\ HERE all diseases affecting the human system 

are treated on eclectic principles. All systems 
of medicine contain invaluable truths—but no one 
system comprehends all. We labor to accumulate 
from each and all those truths, which have borne the 
test of practical experiment. We refuse to be cir- 
cumscribed, or limited, knowing that all that is di- 
vine is progressive. We therefore gather our infor- 
mation of disease and treatment from all sources, and 
use all the remedies which the Creator has provided 
for the cure of human infirmity. 

Our treatment is chiefly confined to CHRONIC and 
OBSTINATE cases which have arrested all the ordi- 
nary remedies, as Lung, Liver, Stomach and Uterine 
complaints—Rheumatism, Scrofula, Old Sores, Ab- 
scesses, Fistulas, Piles, Worms, Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Diseases, Spinal Affections, Catarrh, Diseases of the 
Eyes, Ears, Throat, and every other part of the body, 
internally and externally. 

Examinations made, and advice given in all cases, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

JAMES McALLISTER & CO., Proprietors. 
te" Office No. 3 Bromtield street, Boston, and No. 
127 Chambers street, New York. 
June 8 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


M. M. TAYLOR 


W OULD respectfully inform the citizens of Rox- 
- bury, Boston and vicinity, that he has re- 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carrying on 
the above business, in all its various branches, on 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or three 
doors above the Norfolk House. 

(No money received unless a situation is procured. 

Servants of every kind supplied with good places 
in respectable families, and families supplied with 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 

Roxbury, May 15, 1849. 


Autobiography of Henry C. Wright. 
nos LIFE ;: Illustrated in my individual Ex- 

perience asa Child, a Youth, anda Man. — By 
Henry Clarke Wright. ‘There is properly no histo- 
ry; only biography..—R. W. Emerson. Price $1 00. 
Just published, and for sale by 


BELA MARSH, 
March 30 26 Cornhil 


- H. PORTER, 


NVENTOR and Patentee of the celebrated Burning 
Fluid and Lamps. Also dealer in Hanging, Side, 
Camphene and Solar Lamps; Wicks, Glasses, 2 


Cam 
Mr. P. has made « large addition to his former 











prices. Please call and examine. 
No. 2 Court Square, Boston. 
March 30, . 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS 
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For the Liberator. 
LINES, 
Suggested by hearing tw» Orthodox ministers ex- 
pound the same text of scripture, and arrive at 


contrary conclusions. 





Spirit benign of wisdom, throw 
Thy mantle o’er my darkened mind ; 


Teach me to realize and know 
The truth my spirit yearns to find. 


Amid the strange, conflicting host 

Of creeds promulged by learned seers, 
Th’ illiterate mind is sorely toss’d 

Upon a sea of doubts and fears. 


One priest says, yka—another nay— 
Ir 1s, and ’1xs Nor, that’s the word; 

Then how shall men unlettered say 
What is, or what is not absurd? 


‘ Search for thyself,’ both priests will say,— 
‘ Search for thyself th’ unerring page ;’ 
While each explains a different way 
The passage which thy theughts engage. 


Thus, what seemed clear is rendered dark, 
When learned Doctors disagree ; 

And shroud the illuminative spark 
With tomes of crude theology. 


O, when will men see eye to eye, 
And light and truth alike discern ; 
And throw their dubious dogmas by, 

And at the feet of Jesus learn ? 


When healing from the tree of life, 

And knowledge from the Prince of Peace, 
All hearts pervade, sectarian strife 

And warfare will forever cease. 


Lord ! hasten, then, the happy day 
When, Eden-like, the earth again 
Shall raise one universal lay 
Of peace to Thee—Amen! amen! 


Fall River, May, 1849. W. M. 
= - 
From N. Y. Anti-Slavery Standard. 
BIBIOLATRES. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Bowing thyself in dust before a Book, 

And thinking the great God is thine alone, 

O, rash iconoclast, thou wilt not brook 

What gods the Heathen carves in wood and stone; 
As if the Shepherd, who from outer cold 

Leads all his shivering lambs to one sure fold, 
Were careful for the fashion of his crook. 

There is no broken reed so poor and base, 

No rush, the bending tilt of swampfly blue, 

But he therewith the ravening wolf can chase, 
And guide his flocks to springs and pastures new; 
Through ways unlooked for, and through many lands, 
Far from the rich folds built with human hands, 
The gracious foot-prints of his love I trace. 


And what art thou, own brother of the clod, 

That from his hand the crook would’st snatch away, 
And shake, instead thy dry and sapless rod, 

To scare the sheep out of the wholesome day ? 

Yea, what art thou, blind, unconverted Jew, 

That with thy idol-volume’s covers two 

Would’st make a jail to coop the living God ? 


Thou hear’st not well those mountain organ strains, 
By prophet ears from Hor and Sinai caught, 
Thinking the cisterns of those Hebrew brains 
Drew dry the springs of the All-knower’s thought; 
Nor shall thy lips be touched with living fire, 

Who blow’st old altar-coals with sole desire 

To weld anew the spirit’s broken chains. 


God is not dumb, that he should speak no more ; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 

And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 

There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find; but he who bends, 
Intent on manna still, and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 


And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone ; 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy, or moan ; 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains 
shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 


Still at the prophefs feet the nations sit. } 
ss d 
THE EARLY DEAD. 
[3° There is a plaintive sweetness in the following | 
(anonymous) stanzas which goes directly to the heart. 
He rests—but not the rest of sleep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes, 
The rigid slumber is too deep, 
The calm too breathless lies ! 
Shrunk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow; 
There is no life-tlush on the cheek,— 
Death! death! I know thee now! 


Pale King of Terrors! thou art here 
In all thy dark array ; 

But "tis the diving weep and fear 
Beneath thine iron sway. 

Bring flowers, and crown the Early Dead, 
Their hour of bondage past : 

But wo for those who mourn and dread, 
And linger till the last ! 


Spring hath its music and its bloom, 
And morn its glorious light ; 

But still a shadow from the tomb, 
A sadness and a blight, 

Are ever on earth’s loveliest things, 
The breath of change is there, 

And Death his dusky shadow flings 
O’er all that’s loved and fair. 


So let it be—for ne’er on earth 
Should man his home prepare ; 
The spirit feels its heavenly birth, 
And spurns at mortal care. 
Even when young Worth and Genius die, 
Let no vain tears be shed, 
But bring bright wreaths of victory, 
And crown the Early Dead. 
NATIONAL GUILT. 
Alas! my country, far above 
All others by Heaven's goodness blest, 
Are we as guilty? have we proved 
Vilely ungrateful as the rest? 
Stern questions these, but must be met. 
Truth answer'd by their sad reply, 
Ours is ingratitude as great, 
And sins of quite as black a dye. 


We bring ourselves stern justice down, 
The bolts already thickly fly— 
Shadows are gathering o’er our noon, 
The tempests roll along the sky! 
Our Father God! in mercy spare! 
But if thy judgments we must feel, 
O! sanctify the stripes we bear, 
And when thou smitest, smite to heal! 
pe 2 RS I 2 Sr 


BE ACTIVE. 
Man was never made for sleeping, 
"Mid the stirring scenes of life ; 
Not for jesting, not for weeping— 
But for earnest, active strife. 











INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Ranpotru, May 15, 1849. 
To Henny C. Waicur: 

Dear Furenp—Since I saw you in November last, 
my mind has been much occupied on the question of 
‘the plenary inspiration of the Bible.’ This is @ ques- 
tion which has sorely tried and perplexed the minds 
of many honest and good men, who have had thoughts 
at times involuntarily pressing themselves upon the 
mind, which they scarce had courage to entertain, 
much less toutter. Fearing the bloody ecclesiastical 
knout which was wielded by a remorseless and hire- 
ling clergy, such have consented to dethrone reason, 
degrade the intellect, and suppress the thoughtful as- 
pirations of the soul, lest they should in some way 
come in conflict with a beok whose pages teem with 
ruthless barbarities, and smoke with human blood. 
Such, therefore, though they may not be ready to en- 
dure the pillage of the sectarian clans who infest the 
highway to peace and happiness, and who delight to 
devour all who question their creed, are nevertheless 
glad that the time is at hand when this question is to 
pass through the ordeal of investigation; that the 
Bible is to be tested and tried in the same manner, 
and before the same tribunal, as any other book. 
Is the Bible, as a whole, to be regarded as a work of 
infallible inspiration >—as ‘the word of God’? Or, in 
other words, is ‘the Bible, the whole Bible, and noth- 
ing but the Bible,’ to be our infallible rule of faith and 
practice ? As matters now stand, these are considered 
very important and troublesome questions; and the 
person who propounds them conscientiously, and who 
is unable to perceive what connection the story of a 
witch raising up Samuel, or the story of a Samson 
catching 300 foxes and tying them tail to tail with a 
firebrand between, has with absolute truth and es- 
sential righteousness, and who really feels that there 
is a superstition and mythology mixed with the truths 
of the Bible derogatory to the character of the Deity ; 
such a person, instead of meeting with kind treat- 
ment, courtesy and ingenuous argument, is stigma- 
tized as an ‘infidel,’ and followed with maledictions 
wherever he goes. Now, in order for the Bible to 
be to us an infallible guide, it appears to me that the 
following propositions must be admitted, or proven to 
be true :—lIst, There must have been an infallible 
transcriber of the original text. 2d. There must be 
an infallible translator. 3d. We must have an infal- 
lible understanding of the book. If cither of these 
points fail; if there is a single interpolation, or the 
translation is defective in one point, infallibility be- 
comes fallible. Is it said that ald the books that now 
compose the Bible are necessary to make it an infalli- 
ble guide, and no more? I suppose it to be a fact that 
much of the writings of the Apostles was lost. What 
has become of the epistle to the Laodiceans, of which 
Paul speaks? I suppose it also to be a fact, that men 
have set in council and decided, by their votes, what 
should be the ‘ word of God.’ The Epistle of James 
I believe only came in by a majority of one vote. It 
is still a question whether the 2d of Peter, and the 
2d and 3d Epistles of John, are genuine. The book 
of Revelation was rejected by many of the early ‘ fa- 
thers.” Where, I ask, did any set of men get the au- 
thority to collect just so many books together, bind 
them under one cover, and call them ‘ The Holy Bi- 
ble’? Is the phrase in the book? Where in the book 
do we find it putting forth a claim to plenary inspira- 
tion ? Nowis it not evident that the Bible is to every 
man just what he understands it to be? That it does not 
reveal any thing to man, only what he understands it to 
reveal? Do you understand every thing that is in the 
New Testament, even, to say nothing of the Old? 
If you do not, how can it be to you an infallible guide ? 
How am I to know that the Bible teaches a pure mo- 
rality more than the Alcoran, if I have not within me 
a moral standard by which to try it? Now I mustsay, 
that there are things in the Bible that have shocked 
my moral sense from childhood. 


ment of the theology of A. Campbell (with which I 
believe you are somewhat acquainted) made for me 
in this matter, was, it pointed out to me a definite way 
by which I could escape the ‘wrath’ of this ¢errible 
God, and get a passport to his dominions in the wa- 
ters of baptism. The ‘ God of the Jews,’ who is rep- 
resented as angry, vindictive and revengeful, like a 
remorseless creditor, exacting the uttermost farthing, 
I never did or could ove; I only feared him; and in 
his presence my soul stood appalled and aghaste Je- 
sus—I regarded him as my friend, having somewhat 
of the feelings of humanity; hence I was ready to 
east myself into his arms, if by so doing I might, per- 
adventure, shield myself from the wrath and fury of 
that God who was ‘a consuming frre.’ 

For expressing these, which have been the honest 
but painful feelings of my heart from childhood, our 
theological tinkers and ecclesiastical quacks, who carry 
God's grace in their pockets, and peddle it out every 
seventh day, would forthwith consign me into the 
clutches of hell’s chief tormentor, there to weep, wail, 
and quiver in anguish for ever and ever. Out upon 
them, the impious pretenders! I spit upon their as- 
sumptions, and scorn the Juggernaut they worship. 
Am I not to test the truthfulness or inspiration of 
any book by the faculties which God has given me? 
Suppose Zachary Taylor and the rulers at Washing- 
ton to be guilty of great crimes, and as a punishment 
Jehovah should destroy all the first-born children in 
theland. Pray tell me in what essential characteristic 
such a God differs from ademon? The priests and ru- 
lers of Carthage once thought they had done wrong; 
so they collected three hundred of the finest and 
most promising youths of the city, and sacrificed them 
to appease the wrath of Jupiter, their God. I can see 
no difference, in these cases, between Jehovah and Ju- 
piter. 

I frankly confess that the Old Testament is such a 
bloody book—so Draconian in spirit, representing God 
as continually filled with ‘anger,’ ‘ wrath,’ and ‘fury,’ 
and so abounding in deeds of war, cruelty, revenge, 
deception, assassination and blood, that I seldom 
read it. I must therefore look upon it as a hwman 
composition, containing much that is beautiful, good 
and true, but filled, like its authors, with errors, mis- 
takes and imperfections. To suppose that a man 
like David, who was guilty of deliberate and premed- 
itated murder; who, in order te get another man’s 
wife, ordered Joab to put Uriah in the ‘fore front’ of 
the battle to insure his death; I say, to suppose that 
such a man was infallibly inspired, and that his wri- 
tings contain no imperfections, appears to me to be an 
insult to the human understanding. I have for years 
past spent much time in endeavoring to ‘reconcile 
scripture.’ Just as though God had given the Bible to 
man to be an infallible guide—had made a complete rev- 
elation to man—and yet man must set his wits to work 
to reconcile this infallible guide with itself!—to rec- 
oncile God's word! Wence we have Professors of 
‘ Biblical criticism’ —‘ Biblical critics’—i. e. critics of 
God's word—or, critics of God! So it amounts to 
this: God wishes to make his /ast, final, and complete 
revelation to the world, or to those who live on one 
of the inferior planets called the Earth ;—so he makes 
it in Greek. Men commence translating it. Soon the 
original manuscripts, or proof sheets, are lost, gone 
beyond recovery. A multitude of Gospels, Epistles, 
&c. are soon in existence, conflicting with and differ- 
ing from each other. A council of ranting bishops and 
divines assemble, and decide by vote what shall be 
They commence translating 
the world’s infallible guide. A strife and disputation 
commences about the ‘meaning of the Greek text,’ 
which has continued, ‘even unto thisday.’ The land 
swarms with critics, textuaries, expositors, commen- 
and Doctors of Divinity. A multitude of 
sects arise, warring upon each other, and the world 
presents the appearance of a great theological battle- 
field. Reason, goodness, virtue, peace, freedom and 
humanity, are all lost sight of during this ecclesiasti- 


canonical or genuine. 


tators, 





Read the songs of Solomon, and tell me if this is 
Read the 109th Psalm, where David 
curses his enemies, and tell me if this comports with 
the peaceful doctrines of Jesus’s sermon on the mount. 
Yet David would not curse his enemies, nor Solo- 
mon indite an amorous episode to some Dulcinea of 
his harem, but grave divines make them speak of 
‘ Christ and his Church’! Where is there a church in 
the land which would admit Abraham, Sarah, his 
concubine Hagar, and the illegitimate child Ishmael 
to its communion? What would now be thought of 
the woman who should counsel her husband to take 
his servant girl, and do as Sarah advised Abraham? 
And yet we are told that to such God specially revealed 
himself, but has now retreated far away, and has 
no more inspiration for or communion with man. 
Take the case of Samson, who ‘went down to Gaza, 
and saw there a harlot,’ &e. &e. The whole circum- 
stance is related with perfect nonchalance, and without 
a single rebuke of the beastly propensity he possessed. 
These persons, we are compelled to admit, were very 
scant patterns even of morality; and yet they were 
infallibly inspired! Is not the proposition of itself an 
absurdity ? Their character and morality, it appears to 
me, furnish the clue to their ideas of the character 
of their God. ‘There are things related in the 33d of 
Exodus, which are as great a tax upon my credulity 
as any thing recorded in the mythology of Greece or 
Rome. In the 11th verse, it expressly declares that 
‘Moses talked with God face to face, as a man talks 
with his friend.’ Yet near the close of the chapter, 
‘no man can see his face and live.’ . But he will con- 
descend to show Moses his ‘ back parts’ ; so he puts 
Moses in the crack of the rock, and passes over him, 
and Moses has a view of the back sides of God! Yet I 
am told, if these are not the words of infallible inspi- 
ration, every thing goes by the board, and we are on 
a tempestuous sea, without rudder orcompass. I do 
not think so; I pity those who do. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of Protestants is the 
infallibility of the Scriptures; yet where are they to- 
day? Split up and divided into a thousand sects, 
agreeing only in one point, and that is, that the Bible 
in an infallible guide! Is that a revelation to me which 
I cannot understand? How much time have men 
spent poring over the book of Revelation! And what 
has it allamounted to? Do they understand it? Have 
they yet settled a single point? This book was always 
a sealed book tome. Professor Stuart, I understand, 
now gives it as his opinion that it is a religious poem. 

I honestly believe Ihave been mistaken and de- 
ceived in my views of the character of the Author of 
man. I believe I have been, and perhaps still am, the 
victim of a blighting and soulless theology. Taught 
in early childhood to believe that the bears would 


inspiration. 


| catch me if I laughed, played or whistled on Sunday; 


that God would delight in seeing little children thus 
mutilated and devoured by wild beasts, and even 
commission them for this purpose; that the Devil, 
hideous, lank and sooty, stood ready at the gates of 
hell to catch me upon his pitclifork, and plunge me 
into the molten lava of the pit; that I was a sinner, 
but could do nothing to save myself, as my own self- 
righteousness was but ‘filthy rags’; that God only 
could save me, through the ‘ merits of Christ’; that 
God was ‘angry with the wicked every day’ ; that he 
was a ‘jealous God,” ‘visiting the iniquities of the fa- 
thers upon the children, even to the third and fourth 
generation,’ &c. &c.; and after having labored through 
one ‘revival’ to ‘get religion’ and failed, is it to be 
wondered at that in my sixteenth year I became skep- 
tical, and felt like cursing God to his face? (i. e, the 
God that was taught me.) God was painted to my 
youthful mind in the awful colors of the Old Testa. 
ment. My heart sickened and sank within me, anc 
my knees trembled at the thought of him. O, wha: 
horror of soul and anguish of mind have I endured 
Even of late years, when my sap was wasting, and) 


cal din. The trumpet is sounded, armies encounter 
each other, and the ‘ true faith’ is decided by bayonets 
and cannon shot. Dungeons are filled—the rack is 
| clogged—the stake has its victims—heretics are burn- 
ed—witches are hung; while the clergy quote scrip- 
| ture at the top of their voices, and hiss on the eecle- 
| siastical dogs of war. May the God of peace forgive 
me for the time I have spent in theological strife ! 


‘For modes of faith, let zealous bigots fight, 
Ile can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


Yours for truth and progression, 


J. F. SMALLEY. 


<algian 
From the N. Y. Christian Inquirer. 
THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 
History or THE Docrrine. 


Before beginning our inquiry, it is well to place 
our minds in a calm and unprejudiced state, by 
surveying the History of the Doctrine. We thus 
command the whole field of inquiry, and we lose the 
narrowness which belongs to those who have never 
heard but one view maintained. When we see how 
many different forms a doctrine has taken, we cease 
to be blindly bound to one exclusively, and we are 
better prepared to accept that which shall commend 
itself as most according to the Truth. 

1. The anciert religions all taught a plenary in- 
spiration of their prophets, and most of them had 
their Sacred Books. he Hindoos believed that the 
Vedas were given by Brahma, and after having been 
preserved by oral tradition for a time, were written 
down by the wise Vyasa. The Zendavesta declares 
its substance to have been communicated to Zoroas- 
ter by Ormuzd. The Mohammedans believed that 
the Koran was communicated to Mohammed, chap- 
ter by chapter, by Allah. The Jews believed their 
law to have been given by Jehovah, through the me- 
diation of angels, to Moses. ‘The Romans regarded 
with a profound reverence their Sibylline books, and 
when they were consulted, the Pontifex bowed to 
them, and die them reverence. The Greeks had no 
sacred books, but they referred the oracles to the 
Inspiration of the Gods, which put thoughts and 
words together into the minds of the priests. The 
notion of a Plenary Inspiration was, therefore, a fa- 
miliar one to antiquity. 

2. The Jews especially had a faith not only in the 
Plenary and Verbal Inspiration of their Scriptures, 
but in the divinity of every letter and mark. Many 
are the statements in the Talmud to this effect.* 
For example, we read that ‘ the Book of Deuterono- 
my came and prostrated itself before God, and said, 
O Lord of the Universe, in me you have written 
your law. Behold now, Solomon wishes to remove 
Yod (from Deut. 17: 17. ‘He shall not multiply 
wives,) from me. Jehovah answered: “Solomon 
and a thousand like him shall perish, but a vowel 
shall not perish from thee.” Jesus refers to these 
notions: ‘rot a jot or tittle of the Jaw shall till 
all be fulfilled” (The ‘jot’ or iota is the Hebrew 
ayin, the smallest letter of the alphabet, and the tit- 
tle, or keraia, is the apex or corner of the letter, such 
for instance as distinguishes Daleth from Resh. So 
the Rabbins say—‘If any one should change Da- 
leth into Resh, in Deut. 6:4, he would shake the 
universe.’ It would be changing the word God into 
the word Idol.) : 

3. In accordance with these ideas, the Jews have 
always had a scrupulous care in transcribing their 
Scriptures. Butler, in his Hore Biblice, says— It 
has been a constant rule with them, that any copy 
which is considered corrupt shall not be used, but 
destroyed. A book is corrupt which wants one letter, 
or has one too many, which is written with any thing 
but ink, or written on parchment made of the skin of 
an unclean animal, or not purposely prepared for that 


washed ; no letter joined to another; parch- 
nent shall be seen round each letter. If any of 
these rules are not observed, the whole book is cor- 


rupt, and must be denygred.” 

4. Since the Jews at the time of Jesus entertain- 
ester endi pape rargage earn ahcheear yn! ym, 
it is no wonder that a like ing soon it- 
self also to the New Testament. The oldest church 
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arising from the fact that the Evangelists did not ap- 
peal to the Holy Spirit as the source of their knowl- 
edge. In the centuries, therefore, the tendency 
was strong toward a Platonic view of Inspiration, in 
which the human activity is suppressed, and the wri- 
ter becomes an unconscious instrament ofGod. And 
yet, very inconsistent and fluctuating views prevailed 
also, some of which leaned toward the opposite ex- 
treme of Rationalism. : 

5. The writers of the middle ages continue to 
speak thus variously concerning Inspiration down to 
the Reformation. : W eee a — wri- 
te uote passages from an rs, in 
which they speak with contempt of the doctrine of 
a verbal Inspiration. Jerome considered the New 
Testament full of Hebraisms and solecisms in style. 
Erasmus, just before the Reformation, said of the 
writers of the Bible: ‘They were only men, they 
were ignorant of some things, and they erred in 
others.’ 

6. Luther, a perfectly free mind, showed his inde- 
pendence here as in every thing else. ‘The Scripture 
he loved as his own life, but he held to no extrava- 
gant theory of Inspiration. His rule was simple: 
‘To know if a book is inspired, see if it 
Christ. ‘That which does not is not inspired, though 
Peter or Paul wrote it; that whicn does, is inspired, 
though written by Judas, Caiaphas, Pilate or Herod.’ 

Luther, it is well known, thought that the later 
prophets copied from the earlier—thought some parts 
of the New Testament had a much higher value 
than other pa ferred John’s gospel to those of 
the Synoptics—called James’s epistle ‘a strawy’ 
one, having more chaff than wheat, and said of one 
of Paul’s arguments in Galatians, (4:25,) that it was 
‘too weak to hold.’ But just so Jerome had said of 
another argument in the same epistle, (3: 16,) that it 
had no force, ‘but yet was good enough for the 
foolish Galatians.’ And both Luther and Jerome 
would nevertheless sometimes argue in the manner 
of those who hold to the strongest view of plenary 
inspiration. 

7. But as the Protestant divines now relinquished 
tradition as a source of truth, and relied wholly on 
the Bible, it soon became orthodox to believe in the 
plenary, verbal, literal and equal inspiration of every 
part of the canon. The history of the progress of 
opinions from this period becomes so very interest- 
ing and important, that we shall continue it in our 
next section. 





* See Gfrorer. Jahrhundert des Heils. 

+ See the evidence in Strauss ‘ Christliche Glaubens- 
lehre.’ 

{See quotations in Hase. ‘Dogmatic,’ from The- 
oph. Clemens Alex. and Tertullian. 

§ De cultu femm. c. 3. ‘Legimus omnem scriptu- 
ram wdificationi habilem divinitus inspirari,’ 





SUNDAY LAWS. 


Some of the pious people ask for more laws and 
more coercion to increase religion. They evince ig- 
norance of the first principles of human nature. The 
law of force, as a means of increasing sincere reli- 
gion, has been greatly over-rated ; it may make men 
hypocrites, but it can never make them sincerely 
religious. Enforcing religious observances is more 
likely to increase than to lessen crime. It is stated 
that there is more intemperance and licentiousness 
on Sunday than on any other day of the week. ‘This 
is the natural effect of idleness ; the laws of nature 
are violated. When men are forbidden innocent 
and rational recreations, the result, in many cases is, 
that they seek amusements which are demoralizing 
in their tendency. 

The observance of the Sabbath should be placed 
on the voluntary principle—the same as Christmas, 
No one would wish to subvert the interval of rest 
which Sunday affords; it has become a matter of 
habit and of early association, and is full of beauty 
and value. The only objection which could be 
urged to it is the exclusive sanctity ascribed to it by 
bigoted Christians; we become hostile to it only 
when it is made the source of an invasion of our 
rights. With all its restrictive features effaced, our 
belief is that its benefits would be more generally 
felt than ever before. 

We do not desire to see Sunday abolished ; but 
we wish to see it enjoyed in a spirit of enlarged 
liberty, and not under the penalty of sectarian perse- 
cution. ‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.—Boston Investigator. 





PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 


Among the supporters of Sunday trains are some 
of those most singularly strict and severe in their 
own Sabbath observance, while not a few of those 
most loud on the other side are remarkable for fla- 
grant breaches of their profession. The most silly 
and impervious Allier will surely be startled into re- 
flection by the two contrasting instances that follow. 
Mr. 8. M. Peto, M. P. for Norwich, puts his name on 
the back of Mr. Locke’s Bill as co-sponsor. Who 
is Mr. Peto? He is one of the men standing high- 
est in the evangelical religious world; he is all but 
unrivalled for the munificenze of his contributions for 
Inissionary purposes; and, among other similar 
deeds, he has lately built at his own sole expense, 
costly and splendid places of worship (Baptist) in 
London. This is not all, Let any one turn to the 
list of ‘Contributions for Sabbath Essays by Work- 
ing Men,’ and he will find the following items: — 
* Peto, S. M., Esq., M. P., one prize, £5; Mrs. Peto, 
ditto, £5!’ Better still, on the second of the two 
days occupied in the ceremony of presenting the 
prizes to the essayists in London, last December, 
Mr. Peto presided! And this gentleman now acts 
as the colleague of Mr. Locke in his Sunday Trains 
Bill—and does so with perfect consistency, for Sun- 
day trains are not Sabbath desecration, but a means 
of preventing it. This instance exposes the trick 
of our Scotch Alliers in claiming every person that 
declares for ‘Sabbath observance’ as a friend of 
their absurd and tyrannical notions. In the same 
way, they are loud in laudation of the really praise- 
worthy work, written by a laborer’s daughter, and 
patronised by the Queen, called ‘ The Pearl of Days’ 
—which book does not support, but the 
stoppage of Sunday trains! 
P., is acting as the opponent of Mr. Locke’s Bill. 
Who is Sir E. N. Buxton? He is the great brewer, 
regurding whom the inhabitants of one of the Lon- 
don districts petitioned Parliament last session, com- 
plaining of the annoyance to their bodily senses and 
religious feelings caused by the extensive operations 
carried on in his brewery on Sabbath days!! It is 
truly melancholy to think of men spending their 
Sabbath day in the toil of manufacturing intoxicat- 
ing liquors. And it is something more and else than 
melancholy to find the man Sy whose orders and for 
whose enrichment these drenched slaves suffer and 
sin, standing up in the face of the country, and de- 
claring that he cannot conscientiously permit the 
pole to have any use of the highway during the 24 

ours from Saturday to Sunday! It is a safe arith- 
metical guess, that fewer men than this worthy allier 
employs every Sunday in making strong drink would 
suffice to run a morning and evening train on every 
railway in Scotland !—Edinburgh Scotsman. 





SUNDAY TRAVELLING. 


In the British House of Commons, on the 25th 
ult., Mr. Locke, advocating the passage of the Sun- 
day ng on Rail Bill,—which was lost 
by a few votes only,—held this language: 


‘He denied the right of any railway company to 
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Sir E. N. Buxton, M. | neck. 


company the power to compel men to give up their 
lands aad in for the purposes of the railway, 
was obtained upon the declaration in the preamble, 
that the making of that railway ‘would be a great 
public advantage, by opening an additional, certain, 
and iti means. of communication between 
the cities of Edinb and Glasgow, &c.’ The 


com 
with the publi€, the public advantage, 
to give additional means of communication to trav- 
ellers, Years before the railway was heard of, the 
public enjoyed the benefit of the mail coaches, 
which carried passengers on Sundays ; and for years 
after the rail , the public, according to bar- 
in, enjoyed benefit of morning and evening 
Sanday reine; thus showing the construction put by 
the original directors upon the conditions with the 
public under which the company obtained its act. 
And now the company has, by shutting up the line 
on Sundays, perpetrated, nof ‘a great public advan- 
tage,’ but a most gross violation of its contract, and 
a great public injury. It will be seen that a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of this spirited burgh is 
to be held on Friday next, to adopt resolutions to the 
same effect as those passed by the Council.—Glas- 
gow paper. 





A Proresson’s Practice.—The other Sunday, 
a learned Professor, who can on proper public occa- 
sions get very fluent and lac about the ini- 
uity of Sunday trains, and who figures as one of 
requisitionists of yesterday’s meeting, was seen 
sitting m the desecration train on his way to Had- 
dington! Not content with this display, he varied 
his offence in the evening by returning in a post- 
chaise, to the great amazement and displeasure of 
tbe inhabitants of the locality, to whom such dese- 
crations have fortunately become rarities since the 
introduction of Sunday trains. This Allier thus in- 
geniously contrived to perpetrate, not, as we may 
say, a mere ordinary breaking of the fourth com- 
mandment, but a compound fracture. The same 
ruthless, earnest railway-shutter was lately, we are 
informed, seen careering on a Sabbath through the 
Kingdom of Fife in the same sort of conveyance he 
wouldsternly refuse to the public.— Edinburgh Scots- 
man. 





Precept vs. Practice.—Dr. Channing had a brother, 
a physician, and at one time they both lived in Bos- 
ton. A countryman, in search of the divine, knock- 
ed L. the doctor’s door. The following dialogue en- 
sued : 

* Does Dr. Channing live here>’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Can I see him ?’ 

‘I am he.” 

‘Who? you?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘You must have altered considerably since I heard 
you preach.’ 

* Heard me preach !’ 

‘Certainly. You are the Doctor Channing that 
preaches, ain’t you?’ 

*O, I see your mistake, now. It’s my brother who 
preaches ; I'm the doctor who practices.’ 


Travelling in the Nineteenth Century.—One of our 
contemporaries records a voyage of an American 
merchant, which for rapidity has never, perhaps, been 
equalled. The gentleman in question left New York 
on the 4th ult., in the Canada Mail Steamer, bound 
for Ceylon, and arrived in Liverpool on the morn- 
ing of the 19th. After transacting some business in 
Liverpool and London, he arrived at Southampton by 
the day mail train on the 20th, and immediately em- 
barked on board the Ripon Steamer, which was pre- 
paring to start for Alexandria with the Indian Mail. 
He will reach his destination on the 15th of June. 
Thus he will have travelled from the United States to 
China, a distance of 15,000 miles, in seventy-two 
days. ‘Ina little more than two months, he will 
have traversed the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and 
the Mediterranean, Red, and China Seas, called at 
England, Gibraltar, and Malta, in Europe; Alexan- 
dria and Suez, in Africa; and at Aden, Ceylon, Pe- 
nang, Singapore, and Hong-Kong, in Asia.’ 


Multum in Parvo.—Here is a short paragraph, 
pec somebody has squeezed a big heap of 
tru 

‘ Did you ever scratch the end of a piece of timber 
slightly elevated with a pin? Though scarcely heard 
at one end, it was distinctly heard at the other. Just 
so it is with any merit, excellence, or good work. It 
will be sooner heard of, and applauded, and rewarded 
on the other side of the globe, than by your immedi- 
ate acquaintances.’ 


Powerful Preaching.—A negro church in New York 
is undergoing repairs. While overhauling the pulpit, 
it was found that the two large joists which support 
the desk, were each split on the end by the excess of 
action employed by the occupants during seventeen 
years of hard preaching. It would not be a wonder 
if men who expound in that manner should ‘ bring 
down the house.’ 


Valuable Inventi Important to Wagon Makers.— 
Mr. David W. Seeley, of Carlisle, Schoharie county, 
N. Y., has recently secured a patent for one of the 
most valuable improvements of the age. It is for 
connecting the fore axle to the bolster or body of the 
wagon in a firm or substantial manner, and dispens- 
ing with the use of the old fashioned hounds, block 
tongue, sandboard, and sway-bars, avoiding the ne- 
cessity of boring the bolster and axle for the king- 
bolt; making at least five dollars less expense for 
ironing the vehicle to which it is applied, and the 
same saving in the expense of the work. 


A Singular Accident.—A ‘> man named William, 
the property of George W. Dunham, Esq., came to 
his eath at the lower cotton press yesterday in a 
most singular manner. While at work at the press, 
he attempted in sport to butt with his head against a 
bale of cotton with sufficient force to turn it over. 
He was cautioned by one of the clerks not to do so, 
but having heard that it had been done by some other 
negro, he gave no heed to the advice, ran at the bale 
from a of some twenty fect, with a force 
which actually turned the bale over, but which caus- 
ed him to fall senseless at the same moment, and on 
examination, it was found that he had broken his 
Rep., 19th inst. 





The Ladd Family.—This is the most heart-rendi 
of all the melancholy cases in the tragedy of the Em: 
pire, The Ladd family resided at Stonington, Con- 
necticut. Noyes, the eldest brother of the four boys 
who were drowned, went last summer to Illinois to 
purchase a farm. He returned, and with the four de- 
ceased, his mother, his wife and three children, a 
Miss Avery, (drowned,) who accompanied them, and 
some other connections, again set out for Illinois. 
They had their all with them, in the shape of bag- 
gage, amounting to $2000-worth, which is rendered 
comparatively wo This morn- 
ing, Mr. Ladd returned from Troy, where he went 
yesterday to look about his luggage, expecting the 
Rip Van Winkle had brought it there. The poor fel- 
low, on seeing the bodies this morning, was deepl 

affected, and burst into tears. He brings them with 


yrus F. 
14; Nathan S., 12. 
They were taken up together, through a hole made in 
The name of the boy not found 
The afflicted mother,’ who is at 
-able to bear the sight, and was 
identify them.—JN. Y. paper. 


Prices at California.—Government pays $10,000 
a year rent fora good-for-nothing little warehouse, 
which would not rent in New Orlears for five hundred 
dollars. The most miserable shed of a mrcn 


house rents for fifteen or twenty-five hundred do 
lars a year. i 


Newburgh, was not 
not brought here to 


$18 for pork, and other things in rtion. 
launch a few tons earns 1200 or $1500 
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11 1-2 Tremoxt Row, 


Corner Pemberton 
(Up only two flights of stairs.) oper: 
IKENESSES executed in ANY w 
L neatly put up in Cases, Lockets,” ree and 
Prices reasonable, and within the reach of all, vay Ke, 
according to the style of the cases, Ke, » Varying 
Possessing an excellent light, and eve 
ing on the business, he invites his 
all who may be wishing Daguerreotypes o 
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WHITAKER’S peng 
PORTABLE MINIATUR, 


SOLAR LAMP, 


FOR WHICH A PATENT 18 Now PENDING, 
(7 THE CHEAPEST AND MOST pron 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN | ? PERFECT 


‘HIS Lamp is s0 constructed, that not 
F. light can come in contact with the cye 
r 


Reading, Writing, Seeng, or for any practicabl, 


purposes. 
Also, with a new method of introducing heated ,: 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bee 
liant, and & light, while burnt with wie, 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best.sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 
There is also a around the burners, by whic) 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which +h oh 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely. 
want of cleanliness. " 
It will emit light equal to six sperm candies, 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste 2 
smell, any more than when done by the most ey 
fect fire. : , 
Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT ¢ SUM 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 
I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street, 
PRINCIPAL OFYIce, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont 4, 
ti A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALER. 
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@ Particle of 
» When used 
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ALSO FOR SALE, 
Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medica! 
purposes; with instructions for using them. Like. 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to poli, 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. py. 
tent secured. 
Jan. 12 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE) 


CHEEVER’S PATENT 


FIRE KINDLING, 
DEPOT—No. 2 Waren sr., Boston. 
No. 3 Spruce sv., New York. 
No. 140 So. Srconp sr., Putiapetrna, 
HE attention of the citizens of Boston and vicinj. 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invited to 
this article, which from the universal encomiums of 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immense 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introdue- 
; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience and 
economy, is confidently recommended to their notice, 
A piece one inch square will burn from 15 to 2 
minutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpool 
coal, and will save more than half the charcoal used 
in kindling anthracite. 
_ ‘Three cents’ worth will test it fully. Orders salie. 


ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 
No. 2 Water street. 
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HOME FOR REFORMERS. 


Hh subscriber having removed to that neat, con- 
venient, and central boarding-house, No. 2 1-2 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome some 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central place in Boston, 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, Free- 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may mect together, and enjoy 
a comfortable and happy home. 
te Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 


JOHN M. SPEAR. 


The Massachusetts State Record. 
VOLUMES L., I, AND II. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washing- 
ton street. 


From the Eoston Atias, 

*As a year book of general information, the State 
Record could not well be surpassed by any publica- 
tion of the same size. A column would hardly su- 
fice us to give a list of all the important subjects o 
which information, often of the most valuable kin, 
is given in this‘volume, nor shall we attemptit. 
Enough to say, that, as a work of statistical informe 
tion upon matters concerning the Stat and a * 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and nov 
who has occasion for such knowledge can well le 


without it.’ 
From the Boston Post. 

‘This ual has | a work of actual necessity, 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—end 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy 0! 
the purposes for which it is intended. Every ma 
should own a copy.’ 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
of every variety, for sale by 
JAS. FRENCH, 


March 16 78 Washington street. 


The Sabbath Question. ..— 
ROCEEDIN GS of the Anti-Sabbath Convention 
P held at the Melodeon, Boston, March 23d «! 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles C, Burlest’ 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Theos! 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Pak 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear: ™ 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the Clergy 
and the religious press. Also embodying the view’ 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin, Bar‘! 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, ast 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole making? 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages. Price, 
25 cents single; five copies for one dollar; 2 00)" 
dozen. Every friend of human progress should 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and a 
culate it far and wide. For sale by BELA MAb‘, 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 


‘WASH AND BE HEALED.’ 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
AND HERALD OF REFORMS. 
ror 1849. 

JOEL SHEW, M. 
object of this Journal is to explain, in oa 
ner suited to the ity of all, the new anc 
ebrated system called Hypnoratuy, or the WathY 
Cunr—a system which is, deservedly, fast orp 
popular fayor, and which, in efficacy to cure tis 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing 4 ad 

system. embraces a wide range of particulars, 
which may be stated in the general term, 

















D., EDITOR. 


Bathing, Clothing, Air 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to th 
tion, or the destruction of the body or min 
treated in this Journal. 

THE WATER-CURE, abe 
Now well established, is peculiarly favorable . 


which the human body is subject. 
teach our readers the modes of rREVvENTIN® 
well as curninG disease, 

THIS JOURNAL sisty-t¥? 
Will be published monthly, containing tT 


octavo pages of the best matter, with 
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to the application of this system, together with ** 
tacvitiing"Multeriax, on the following 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: » 
SINGLE cory, ONE YEAR, ie 
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